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Our Far Eastern Policy 


DEBATE, DECISION, AND ACTION 


Address by Secretary Acheson* 


WE HAVE just emerged from a great de- 
bate upon one aspect of our foreign policy. 
I think it is a safe prediction to say that we are 
about to start upon another. The one just con- 
cluded dealt with the defense of the North At- 
lantic area, the part that we and our European 
allies would play in it, the need for mutual help 
and individual effort, the need for unity of com- 
mand and for direction of effort. The debate 
brought out our primary purpose and object of 
maintaining peace and preventing war. It made 
_— that if peace were broken by aggression, the 
orth Atlantic nations must be able to meet the 
attack successfully and without sacrificing the 
freedom of one of them in the initial shock. 

The forthcoming debate will deal with the se- 
curity of the Far East; with the interest that our 
country has and the part that it should play in 
maintaining that security; with the part that 
others can and should play ; with the nature of the 
dangers to be faced and with the steps which are 
being taken and which should be taken to achieve 
the same two purposes—the prevention of war 
and the successful meeting of war should it be 
forced upon us. 

Now the fact that our Far Eastern policy and 
our European policy have been separately de- 
bated should not lead us to make the fatal error 
of regarding these policies as being divorced 
from one another. 

We are dealing with a global problem which 
does not correspond to the artificial divisions 
which sometimes claim our attention. 

The present dramatic realities of the Korean 
conflict may blind us to the less obvious but no 
less critical realities of the Near Eastern and the 
Western portions of our global problems. 


* Made before the Women’s National Press Club at Wash- 
ington on Apr. 18 and released to the press on the same 
by Also printed as Department of State publication 
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But if we do not allow this to happen, and if we 
discuss the problems of each area in the context of 
the whole, the debate can clarify issues and can 
help us get ahead. 

It is not my purpose tonight to attempt a dis- 
course on all Far Eastern problems in one speech. 
But it may be useful to make some observations 
which will indicate lines along which debate can 
be constructive and perhaps narrow the issues. 

At the outset, we should remind ourselves and 
we should remind our friends abroad of the in- 
valuable part which public debate of public is- 
sues has played in the life of our country since 
its earliest days. In our debates everyone is en- 
titled to his say, and I may add that almost every- 
one avails himself of this right. It is good that 
this is so, because with us these periods of national 
discussion perform many useful purposes. They 
provide an opportunity for letting off steam, and 
the importance of letting off steam was known to 
the framers of our Censtitution. They perform 
the function of public analysis of issues and argu- 
ments and public evaluation of the issues and argu- 
ments. They are a national “thinking aloud.” 
They make up the national mind and they focus 
the national will. 

Sometimes our friends abroad look with disma 
on the divergence of views which are expr 
They fail to remember that out of this divergence, 
out of hard-fought discussions there comes a na- 
tional agreement upon conclusions, conclusions 
produ by the innate common sense of the 
American people when they have heard all sides 
and come to the point of decision. 

No one expects in these debates that all the state- 
ments made are going to be logical or that they 
are going to be based on proved facts or that they 
are going to be good tempered. In the heat of 
debate many things are said which would have 
been better left unsaid. But we expect this. We 
understand this. What is essential, if the debate 
is going to accomplish its important purpose, is 
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that we all try to make our contributions construc- 
tive and to keep them directed toward the issues 
as we see those issues. The greatest disservice that 
can be done to this institution of the national de- 
bate is consciously to confuse it, to obscure it, to 
frustrate it. 

It is well to remember also that this debate will 
be conducted in the full hearing of that propa- 
ganda organization, the Cominform, which is 
making a ceaseless effort to confuse, to divide, to 
weaken people in our own and other countries; 
to divide us from our allies; and to weaken our 
collective strength. 


Points of View on Foreign Policy 


Now in the debate which is about to open, it is 
safe to say that three fairly distinguishable points 
of view will emerge. These all came out in the 
prior debate. Two are extreme points of view 
which are held by small numbers but are vocifer- 
ously expressed, and sometimes they affect the 
thinking of the great majority. 

One extreme point of view is held by impatient 
or discouraged people who believe that war is in- 
evitable, that it is Futile to attempt to prevent - 
and that all our effort should be directed towar 
fighting it. ; 

The other extreme view is also held by discour- 
aged people who believe that there is no real 
strength in the non-Communist world except our 
own, and that we should limit our main effort to 
holding a defensive circle, and that the help we 
give to others should be limited to what will sup- 

rt our thrusts by sea and air against the enemy 
in the event of war. 

Sometimes advocates of these respective points 
of view join forces, and then they recommend 
withdrawal from one area and involvement in an- 
other. But in the main these views are distinct 
and recognizable. 

But the great.body of opinion does not hold 
either of these views. It believes that war is not 
inevitable, that the great object of policy should 
be to prevent war, that to do this it 1s essential to 
build, as quickly as possible and as effectively as 
possible, the collective strength of ourselves and 
our allies. It believes that aggression is an evil 
which has to be met; that surrender to the threat 
of force is appeasement; that negotiation and 

ceful settlement is not appeasement. ‘Those 
who hold this point of view do not expect that 
difficult questions are susceptible of easy and pain- 
less answers. They want to be sure that the course 
chosen is sensible and is the best course among 
those open to us. 

The real debate will occur within this section of 
American opinion. It will concern itself with 
knowing the facts, with appraising results, with 
evaluating the advantages and the risks of various 
courses and settling upon those courses which are 
best calculated to preserve peace, to prevent war, 
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to limit and to end the conflict in which we are now 
engaged. Above all, it will concern itself with 
those courses which will best protect the security 
of our country. 

Now with these preliminary observations, we 
come to what in my judgment are the main ques- 
tions on Far Eastern policy which will be affected 
by the coming debate. 


Far Eastern Policy For Peace 


Let us start with the great constructive tasks on 
which we have been engaged, the steps that we 
have been taking to move out of the period of 
war and to establish a new basis for a stable and 
constructive structure of peace in the Pacific. 

These steps, essential to our security, are not 
within what seems to be that area of bitter dis- 
agreement which may be expected among us. 

We are moving rapidly ahead to make a prompt 
and enduring peace with the Japanese and to join 
with them as well as with other nations in the 
Pacific in creating the essentials of security in 
that area. 

We believe that, on these matters, we shall find a 
large, if not a complete, range of agreement and 
a minimum of divergence on basic points of view. 

The outlines of a treaty of peace with Japan 
have already been discussed with their own leaders 
and with other governments concerned and have 
been made public. Ambassador John Foster 
Dulles reviewed these in some detail in his Los 
Angeles speech of March 31. May I put them as 
concisely as possible. The Japanese peace settle- 
ment which we have in mind has these basic 
elements : 

The peace should be, as Mr. Dulles said, “a peace 
of reconciliation.” 

The peace should restore Japan as an equal in 
the world community. 

The peace should afford Japan a chance to earn 
her own way in the world and to become self- 
sustaining. 

The peace should encourage close cultural rela- 
tions between Japan and the West. 

The peace should enable Japan to obtain a rea- 
sonable degree of security. 

We want this kind of peace because the great 
energy and abilities of the Japanese people can 
make a major contribution to the peace and well- 
being not only of the Pacific but of the entire 
world. We know that Japan can make this con- 
tribution only as a full and free member of the 
family of nations. We know that the Japanese 
themselves are anxious to assume their proper in- 
ternational role; that they are in a mood to reject 
militarism in all its as and to seek fellowship 
with peace-loving nations through collective se- 
curity and the cooperative activity of the United 
Nations. 

So far as our own country is concerned, these 
principles of policy have been worked out under 
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the direction and with the og of the Presi- 
dent. They have been ful 7 discussed by Mr. 
Dulles with the Japanese and with other govern- 
ments who are as ready as we to make an early 


peace. They reflect the views of General Mac- 
Arthur and have had his full support. They have 
had detailed consideration in both Senate and 


House Committees and with the leadership of both 
of our political parties. I believe that our citizens 
at home and our friends abroad are entitled to 
reassurance from the fact that Mr. Dulles, with the 
strong support of the leaders of both political 
parties, left for Japan last week for the purpose 
of going ahead with our plans for a Japanese 
treaty as a determined national policy. 

This afternoon the President announced an- 
other important forward step in the great con- 
structive task of building security in the Pacific. 
This has to do with security arrangements which 
we already have or which we expect to have with 
Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and with New 
Zealand. 

The United States has been chiefly responsible 
for the security of Japan since the autumn of 
1945, by reason of our role as the principal oc- 
cupying power. Neither we nor the Japanese de- 
sire that a vacuum of power should suddenly be 
created by a peace settlement with an exposed and 
unarmed Japan, which would tempt the appetites 
and ambitions of any with aggressive designs. So 
it is anticipated that the United States and Japan 
will by mutual agreement arrange for the contin- 
ued security of that country, whose safety is vital 
to both of us. 

As for the Philippines, no one can be under the 
slightest misapprehension about our concern for 
the security of that nation. Existing agreements 
register our partnership and the practical means 
for giving effect to it. But apart from formal re- 
lations and formal agreements, the United States 
would not tolerate any aggression against the 
Philippines from any quarter. Our history, our 
mutual esteem, and our practical interests pow- 
erfully reinforce our agreements. 

In the case of Australia and New Zealand, we 
recall with regard and affection our association in 
World War II. Without formal agreements, it 
has been clear that our fates have been joined. 
Discussion of a Japanese peace settlement has 
raised the desirability of saying more formally 
what had become an underlying fact. Hence our 
desire to proceed with more specific plans of this 
sort mentioned by the President. 

These plans constitute a threat to no one. They 
are an expression of our desire to build another 
portion of the edifice of peace and will enlist the 
practical principles of self-help and mutual aid 
which were set forth in the Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion. They will operate fully within the spirit 
and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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I call your attention to the President’s use of 
the words “initial steps” in describing these plans. 
They are not a final answer to the organization of 
security in the Pacific. They will not interfere 
in any way with such broader agreements as the 
nations in that area may wish to develop—agree- 
ments which we have said would receive the sym- 
pathetic interest of the United States. 

These prospective plans announced by the Pres- 
ident today have had t the fullest consideration and 
— by the military and civilian departments 
of government and have had full discussion by ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress and by re- 
sponsible leaders of both political parties. The 

resident has announced our determination to 
push ahead with bringing these agreements, as 
well as a Japanese peace settlement, into effect as 
— as possible. And so nothing done or said 
in the great Far Eastern debate should hinder 
this effort, because it is central to the security of 
the Pacific and to the maintenance of peace in that 
part of the world. 


Far Eastern Policy for Relief 


There is a second great constructive effort of 
immense long-ra practical importance which 
we have been making in the Pacific—again di- 
rected toward the oe of security and peace. 
This is the work which we have been doing jointly 
with the nations of Asia to strengthen their newly 
found freedom and to achieve a measure of relief 
from the poverty and misery which have been 
their lot. 

Here again there may be a little difference of 
opinion, but we hope not much. Some may wish 
to do more, some less—some may wish to do it 
differently. But these are minor questions. The 
important point is the basic policy—the unmis- 
takable evidence of the friendship of the United 
States for these people of Asia, its unquestioned 
determination to help them in achieving their own 
purposes in their own way. 

In some cases, our assistance takes the form of 
technical help. In others, we have added direct 
help with consumers’ goods and capital plant. In 
others we have tried to meet a need for military 
assistance. Today we have Eca missions in the 
Philippines, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and Formosa; we have military-assistance 
programs in the Philippines, Indochina, Thailand, 
and Formosa. At this particular moment we are 
also much preoccupied with our effort to provide 
a substantial quantity of wheat for India as soon 
as possible to help that great nation get over the 
desperate food situation which now confronts it. 

ime does not permit me to go on to discuss 
these programs which will shortly be laid before 
the Congress. They are a part of the battle for 
peace. They are building strength to maintain 
peace. They are an essential counterpart to our 
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Action Against Aggression in Korea 


We now come to the third area in this field of 
debate. ‘This will revolve around the action which 
we and other members of the United Nations have 
taken and are now taking to oppose the aggression 
in Korea and around what should be done in the 
future. 

Now here again, I believe that the divergence 
of views will not be as great as might appear at 
first glance. 

So far as what has been done is concerned, I 
believe that the great body of opinion in this 
country stands solidly behind the prompt and 
courageous action which was taken last June. I 
believe that our countrymen recognized then, and 
have increasingly come to understand, the aggres- 
sion in Korea for what it truly was—war by satel- 
lite—the first step in a larger plan which, if not 
checked, would have engulfed all of Asia. 

I do not think that there is likely to be much 
disagreement about the great accomplishments 
which that action has achieved in the months 
which followed. The aggressors have thrown 
into the battle a million and a quarter troops and 
a vast amount of resources. But they are no 
nearer to achieving their goal than they were when 
they started. That goal was a quick and easy con- 
quest in their program of aggression. 

The plan of aggression has been thrown badly 
out of gear. The immediate purposes of the ag- 
gression have been thwarted. Our country and 
the nations associated with it, which have the 
great preponderance of potential power in the 
world, have been awakened and stimulated to 
transform that potential power into power in be- 
ing—and to do this on a scale never before under- 
taken in peacetime. This in itself will have a 
profound effect upon redressing the inequality of 
power which had arisen and which gravely 
threatened the peace of the world. 

Furthermore, what we call collective security, 
which is the willingness of nations to fight side by 
side, if necessary, for the safety of any of them be- 
cause their common safety is involved, has re- 
ceived a new vitality from this action in Korea 
which reaches far beyond the immediate problems 
of Korea. 

And this isn’t all. Not only the physical strug- 
gle in Korea, with the obvious evidence of the 
sources of its support and direction, but the expo- 
sures at Lake Success have torn the veil from the 
shabby pretense of aggression by satellite. If this 
device has not already run its course and lost its 
usefulness, it has become a most dangerous 
method for those who use it. 

No, I do not believe that there will be much 
difference of opinion that what has been done was 
well and rightly done. The debate is likely to turn 
upon what is being done and upon what should 
be done to end the aggression. 

Earlier in these remarks I suggested that the 
debate was likely to bring out three general points 
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of view. I think it is here that we shall see these 
emerge. Again it seems likely to me that the two 
extreme views will be held by small but articulate 
oups. The main discussion will center in the 
arger group. 

One extreme view will be the impatient one, that 
the struggle in Korea can be ended only by widen- 
ing the ‘hostilities, with the attendant risks, and 
that “| willingness to settle the problems of 
Korea by peaceful means is tantamount to 
appeasement. 

Another extreme view is likely to be that the 
best thing to do is to pull out of Korea and aban- 
don the effort. These views run counter to two 
purposes deeply held by the American people— 
to prevent the outbreak of world war and to pre- 
vent aggression which may lead to world war. 
They are not likely to hold the center of the dis- 
cussion. That discussion, I believe, will seek what 
our people seek, and that is, the best course open to 
us among difficult courses—the best course which 
will end the aggression, which will prevent its 
extension into a world war, and which will best 

rotect the security of our country. Every bit of 
ight and help which the discussion can give to- 
ward reaching agreement on this course is good 
and necessary. 


Propositions for Consideration 


I shan’t attempt to anticipate the discussion, 
but I offer some propositions in an effort to ana- 
lyze the problem and forward the discussion of 
it. These propositions, I believe, stand out: 


First: Peace can come to Korea if the aggres- 
sors cease their aggression. It is they who pro- 
long the fighting. To end the fighting by giving 
the aggressor what he seeks would be appease- 
ment in the true sense of that word. 

Second : All the nations who are supporting the 
United Nations military action in Korea are and 
always have been desirous of solving the problems 
of Korea by peaceful means. They are not and 
never have been attempting to solve political 
problems by force. Their military object is to 
end the aggression and restore peace. Force was 
resorted to by the Communist aggressors. 

Third: The aggressors continue to suffer heavy 
losses in the field. The Chinese people are being 
made to pay an additional price in hardships at 
home. Those responsible are their own rulers. 
This cannot be concealed, especially in China. 

Fourth: The effective fight in Korea and the 
growing strength of the countries who are op- 
posed to aggression are upsetting the calculations 
upon which the attack against Korea was based 
and upon which, no doubt, other reckless adven- 
tures had been planned. 

Fifth: Under present circumstances, an exten- 
sion of hostilities would not aid the United Na- 
tions troops in their mission. It would gravely 
imperil world peace. General Bradley discussed 
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the military aspects of this fight in his speech yes- 
terday. His conclusion was, and I quote his 
words: “If at all possible, Korea should be set- 
tled on the present battleground.” 

Sixth: The responsibility for action which 
would result in extending hostilities and imperil- 
ing world peace rests squarely on the aggressors. 

Seventh: The aggression in Korea can end by 
the aggressors’ determining from bitter experience 
in the field and by the growing strength of the 
nations opposing them that the attempt has failed 
and is too dangerous to continue; or those respon- 
sible for it can deliberately choose to widen hos- 
tilities and risk a world war. 

It will be clear to the world that if there is an 
extension of the conflict in Korea, or if a world 
conflict should result from it, the responsibility 
will rest squarely on the Kremlin and its agents 
in Peiping. 

The American people will never choose this 
course. They will not fall into the trap of seeming 
to choose it. 

It is plain that our common safety and our com- 
mon hopes for the future depend on steadiness and 
cool heads and unflinching determination to hold 
a steadfast course in Korea. 

Aggression cannot be allowed to succeed ; it can- 
not be appeased, rewarded, or ignored. To meet 
it squarely is the price of peace. 

Now, earlier I suggested that it is well for us 
to remember that our debates are not conducted 
in private but are followed in the greatest detail 
by people all over the world. In one way, this is 
a good thing. The fact that the process by which 
our foreign policy is made is open to observation 
for all the world should make it evident that we 
conceal no secret purposes and that our real inten- 
tions are better known and understood. 

But it is well for us all to bear in mind that the 
vast Soviet propaganda machine is also listening 
in, ready to make use of what we say here to 
advance its own purposes. 

It is useful, I think, to remind ourselves that 
the mafor purpose of Soviet strategy in regard to 
the United States appears to be to isolate us, to 
weaken the moral strength of our position, to 
break apart our ties with our allies, and to prevent 
us from moving together to build the strength 
upon which our safety depends. 

A fundamental part of the Cominform strategy 
is to contrive, through political maneuver, to iso- 
late the opponent and make it appear that he is 
the one who is committing the aggression. 

Now this involves the use of a lot of upside- 
down language: they wage war, for instance, in 
the name of peace, and they acquire an empire in 
the name of anti-imperialism. 

ir hide their intentions in deceptive talk 
and when the nations ask, like Little Red Riding 
Hood, “What big armies you have!”, they reply: 
“All the better to protect you with, from those 
aggressive capitalists.” 
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Now, as preposterous as these deceptions ap- 
pear to us, we cannot let ourselves lose sight of 
this constant effort on the part of the whole Soviet 
apparatus to tear down our moral position in the 
world, to create misunderstandings as to our mo- 
tives and to magnify differences between ourselves 
and our allies, and to put us in the position of 
seeming to be against peace. 

To frustrate this strategy is not only a matter 
for our Government, but is a matter for all of us. 
Our Government seeks to make our position clear 
before the world and to maintain with our allies 
the closest association which grows out of our com- 
mon interests in peace and progress. But it is also 
the obligation we all of us who participate in these 
public discussions to speak responsibly and soberly 
in order that we may not unwittingly further the 
Soviet purpose of isolating us. 

And there is another point which we need to take 
into account in thinking about the Soviet rulers. 

We usually talk about the rulers of the Soviet 
Union as though they were always well informed, 
always cool-headed, always calculating. 

But this may not always be the case. Soviet 
agents may report back what they think their su- 
periors would like to hear. Soviet leaders may 
deceive not only their people but themselves by 
the very intensity of their propaganda. They 
may be blinded to actual conditions in the outside 
world by the rigidity of their theory. 

And, what is even more dangerous, as men who 
are playing a desperate game of power and of fear, 
they are subject to being rattled. 

This injects an element which we must also have 
in mind. It requires us to make our meaning and 
our peaceful purposes plain and to talk, to act 
seriously and deliberately. 

I firmly believe that the program of action in 
the Far East which I have Rammed with you to- 
night, together with the tremendous effort which 
is being made to build up " - in Europe and 
in other parts of the world, will overcome the ob- 
stacles created by Soviet policy and will carry us 
forward toward the kind of world in which we can 
live in peace. 

But to steer a course through these tense and 
dangerous times requires, more than any other 
kind of strength, the strength of character of the 
American people. 

New and heavy responsibilities have fallen to 
our nation in this century. We are a young coun- 
try, but the responsibilities that go with tremen- 
dous power now rest in our hands. The people 
of the world look to us for cooperative leadership. 

The act of leadership is shared by every citizen 
of this nation. To perform it in a way which will 
lift from our shoulders the threat of war and 
establish the conditions of peace will require the 
support of a steadfast, of a mature, and of a 
responsible public opinion. 

This is the task before us in the days ahead. 
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Taking Stock of Inter-American Relations 


by Ambassador John C. Dreier 
US. pip nr ar on the Council 
of the Organization of American States * 


There is a distinct value to the custom of desig- 
nating a special day and week of the year for 
the holding of Pan American celebrations. I do 
not have in mind merely the opportunity which 
this occasion affords to engage in a little well- 
intentioned propaganda to increase the interest 
in and knowledge of inter-American affairs. 
This is indeed of real importance. However, I 
have in mind also the value on the occasion, which 
is afforded, to pause and take stock of inter-Amer- 
ican relations at least once each year. 

Like many other things that are an essential 
part of our life but that do not happen to occupy 
the center of the stage during this particular 
scene in the drama of history, it is easy to take 
inter-American relations for granted. This an- 
nual holding of Pan American celebrations gives 
us an opportunity to take stock of the facts of 
the case. 

Due in large measure to the fact that inter- 
American relations are established on a pretty 
sound basis as the result of decades of experience, 
they do not basically change from year to year. 
Startling innovations or world-shaking crises, to 
which our jaded appetites have become accus- 
tomed in the world-wide scene, are not apt to 
originate in Latin America. Inter-American re- 
lations are, however, vitally affected by the con- 
stantly changing context of world affairs. 
Although Latin America is geographically some- 
what remote from the main theaters of activity in 
world events today, it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that that area is effectively isolated. Re- 
gional isolation is no more possible for Latin 
America than it is for the United States. Inter- 
Americanism must, therefore, at any given time, 
be understood in the light of the world situation 
of which it is a part. 

Conditions in other areas of the world have a 
powerful effect upon Latin America. Trade be- 
tween Latin America and other areas, particu- 


*An address made before the Pan American Society of 
Mass. and N. New England at Boston, Mass., on Apr. 18. 
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larly Europe, is of vital importance to both par- 
ties. Ideas, too, overcome the barriers of geogra- 
phy with sometimes alarming effectiveness. 
Latin America, therefore, can never be considered 
as effectively isolated against the spread of either 
good or bad ideas. 


World Events and U.S.-Latin American Relations 


However, the world situation also exerts a strong 
impact on Latin America through the influence 
which it has upon the policy of the United States. 
A brief look at history will indicate, for example, 
the powerful influence of world events on United 
States relations with Latin America. 

When, in the early days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the young Republic of the United States of 
America felt itself vulnerable to aggressive Euro- 
pean designs, we paid especial attention to the 
possibility of encouraging partners in “ig od 
ence among the Latin American colonies. 1en 
those colonies threw off the bonds of Spanish im- 
perialism, the United States was quick to recog- 
nize their independence. Support of the political 
independence of the new world states found its 
culmination in the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. This 
doctrine—in the formulation of which a great New 
Englander, John Quincy Adams, played so im- 
portant a role—constitutes a foundation stone 
upon which much of our foreign policy has been 
developed. 

Again, in the 1930’s, when the independence of 
the new world was threatened by the expansion 
of Nazi imperialism, a new era in inter-American 
relations developed. The good-neighbor policy, 
which was adopted by all the American Republics, 
reaped its harvest in the cooperation of these 
countries in World War II. One outstanding re- 
sult of this cooperation was the development of 
two great inter-American treaties which now form 
the cornerstone of our Organization of American 
States. I refer to the Inter-American Treaty of 
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Reciprocal Assistance, which was signed at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947 and the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, signed at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, in 1948, 

Because the intensity of interest on the part of 
the United States in Latin America has varied in 
the light of the world situation and its demands 
upon us, Latin Americans have sometimes criti- 
cized the United States. It has been said that we 
forget our friends when we no longer need them. 
I would say, however, that by and large the re- 
ports of this dearth of affection have been greatly 
exaggerated. If we take an historical perspec- 
tive, it will be clear, I believe, that the net gain 
in the positive interest of the Government of the 
United States in Latin America has been great, 
particularly over the past two decades. 

The change in the nature of United States in- 
terest in Latin America, moreover, has been un- 
questionably for the better. This, in turn, has 
been in some measure due to the changing role of 
the United States in the world at large. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the United 
States emerged from the Spanish-American War 
as a world power. There followed an era in 
which the United States at times assumed the role 
of a policeman in the Western Hemisphere. 


Principles for Uniting Western Hemisphere 


Today, as a result of experiences in the Western 
Hemisphere and during two world wars, our ap- 
proach to international relations presents a great 
contrast. The United States now finds itself a 
leader in a system of collective security in which 
all states share the responsibility for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of law among nations. 
Committed to a policy of international coopera- 
tion under the United Nations, the United States 
has confirmed, in its world policy, principles 
which were first developed with the other Ameri- 
can Republics for the Western Hemisphere. 

It is worthwhile to pause for a moment and 
review some of these principles. They constitute 
the very essence of inter-Americanism. 

First is the recognition of the sovereign equalit 
of nations regardless of size and strength. All 
nations in our inter-American system are equal 
before the law. . 

Accordingly, we believe in the principle of non- 
intervention which means that the strong have no 
right to inflict their will upon the weak. The doc- 
trine of nonintervention can be, and sometimes ap- 
parently is, pushed to an unrealistic extreme in 
inter-American debates. The validity of its fun- 
damental thesis, however, cannot be questioned: 
the supremacy of law over the unsanctioned use 
of force. 

Nonintervention requires for its effectiveness the 
establishment of an adequate system of law to 
which all nations can resort. When the United 
States felt impelled to appoint itself policeman 
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of the Caribbean 50 years ago, there appeared to 
be no effective alternative. Today, there is in the 
treaty of Rio de Janeiro and in the Charter of 
the Organization of American States an effective 
regional alternative whereby the community of 
American states assumes, within the framework 
of the United Nations, joint and common respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of peace and security. 
A fundamental principle of our inter-American 
relations today is, therefore, the sharing of re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of law in order 
that peace and justice may be maintained. 

Finally, we have in inter-American relations 
recognized the basic importance of cooperation in 
the constructive phase of our common interests. 
Mechanisms for the enforcement of peace and se- 
curity among the American Republics are impor- 
tant. Also of great significance, however, has been 
the development of mechanisms of cooperation 
whereby our American nations can help each other 
tackle basic problems such as ignorance, disease, 
and economic backwardness. 4 this area, too, 
the sharing of responsibility is essential. 

Although these ideas are not new, they are vital 
and creative ideas. They are deeply imbedded in 
our inter-American relations. ey require con- 
tinual reapplication in the light of the changing 
world picture. 

Let us stop a moment to take a brief look at the 
situation in which we and our Latin American 
neighbors find ourselves today. Certainly, the 
dominating feature of the position of the United 
States in the world today is our struggle with 
Soviet communism. The issue is whether our in- 
dependence and our way of life can be defended. 
The Soviet machine has demonstrated its readiness 
to use force to gain its will whenever that is deemed 
necessary. So we, in turn, have had to marshal 
resources of men and of things, both at home and 
abroad, in a gigantic defense effort. 

What is the role and position of Latin America 
in this situation? On the one hand, does Latin 
America constitute an increased problem with re- 
spect to Soviet imperialism? On the other hand, 
what does Latin America represent in the way of 
a source of strength to the rest of the free world 
in this critical hour? 

First, from the military or strategic viewpoint : 
In World War II, it was feared that an actual 
invasion of South America by Nazi forces might 
take place if the German and Italian armies were 
able to occupy the western coast of Africa. Today 
the danger of a large-scale military invasion of 
South America by any potential foe seems rela- 
tively small. In this one sense the phical 
remoteness of Latin America is a real advantage. 

However, our foe in the present world struggle 
does not rely upon the movement of military forces 
alone. The ground is first made ready by ideologi- 
cal penetration. To what extent, therefore, does 
Latin America offer a fertile field for that type 
of enemy invasion? 
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It would be impossible to give a categorical 
answer. It is possible, however, to point out cer- 
tain factors which weigh on each side of this 
question. 

On the one hand, the large majority of Latin 
American Governments have taken a firm stand 
against communism. By and large, the people of 
Latin America went through much the same 
process as people elsewhere during the postwar 
period. Communist movements grew immediately 
after the war. When, however, it became apparent 
that Communist Parties were actually serving as 
the weapons of a foreign power, opposing the 
national interests of independent countries, popu- 
lar support of communism declined markedly. 
All but six countries have outlawed Communist 
Parties, and those six, like the United States, have 
chosen other means of combating the danger of 
subversion. Established institutions in Latin 
America are as a whole firmly opposed to Com- 
munist influence. 

On the other hand, one must not overlook the 
fact that in many countries there are determined 
groups of Communist followers, some of whom 

ave managed to work their way into positions of 
influence on public affairs all out of proportion 
to their numbers, Moreover, there exist in Latin 
America conditions which require correction in 
order to prevent the growth of communism. I 
refer to the poverty among the working people; to 
the problems of poor housing, ill health, under- 
nourishment, and ignorance with which progres- 
sive forces in Latin America are wrestling. Unless 
democracy as we understand it can demonstrate its 
capacity to improve the lot of these millions, we 
cannot rest assured that an alien philosophy, how- 
ever false may be its promises, will not spread. 
The translation of democratic principles into bet- 
ter conditions of life in Latin America remains 
a tremendous task of which those Governments 
are acutely conscious. We may well bear this fact 
in mind as we appraise inter-Americanism today. 

There is, however, little doubt that Latin 
America constitutes a great reservoir of support 
for the rest of Western civilization. As our de- 
fense program gets under way, in order to develop 
both here and in other friendly countries a power 
capable of resisting further aggression, we become 
acutely aware of Latin America as an important 
source of raw materials. Copper, tin, petroleum, 
wool, hides, foodstuffs, and a host of other prod- 
ucts are supplied in important measure by our 
good neighbors to the south. A few weeks ago, 
there arrived at Sparrow Point, near Baltimore, 
Maryland, the first shipment of iron ore from 
Venezuela, marking the beginning of what 
promises to be a significant new import trade for 
American industry. 

Latin America therefore again looms as a major 
source of strategic materials needed in increasing 
amounts during the present world crisis by the 
United States and other friendly countries. 
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Political cooperation among the American Re- 
ublies is also of great significance at this time. 
n the United Nations the 20 votes of Latin 

American countries have frequently exercised an 
important influence on the decisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The interests of these 20 countries 
in regard to economic and social affairs in the 
United Nations often differ from those of the 
United States. However, in the main political 
and security issues involving resistance to Soviet- 
inspired aggression, an identity of interest with 
the United States is apparent. 

Thirdly, we come to the question of manpower 
and possible military assistance from Latin 
America. The other day, announcement was made 
of the fact that, for the first time in history, the 
population of Latin America appears to have ex- 
ceeded that of the United States. Population ex- 
perts tell us that this numerical superiority will 

ow. The manpower in Latin America, there- 
ore, can have an increasingly important bearing 

on both economic and military affairs. 

Although the financial burden of maintaining 
large armies has been beyond the capacity of most 
of the Latin American countries, the possibility 
of working out arrangements whereby the more 
than 150 million people of Latin America can 
assume a share of the military burden of defend- 
ing the free world should be possible. The mili- 
tary responsibilities which Latin America might 
assume are particularly important with reference 
to the defense of the continent, its productive en- 
terprises, and transportation routes in case of an 
attack on America. During World War II, ap- 
proximately 75,000 United States troops were 
required for those purposes in the Latin American 
area. 

The job of inter-American relations today is to 
make effective arrangements whereby the human 
and economic resources of all 21 Republics can 
be utilized better for two specific ends: First, 
to realize the potential strength of the American 
nations in the common effort to protect their peace 
and security; and, second, to overcome the weak- 
nesses and deficiencies which the American Re- 
publics present today. 


Collective Efforts Through the OAS 


Fortunately, in the Organization of American 
States, we have the machinery through which we 
can formulate common policies and execute those 
measures which require a collective effort. 

The Organization of American States recently 
took a major step in facing the world situation. 
At the request of the Government of the United 
States there was convened at Washington on 
March 26 a meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the 21 American Republics. 
The statement issued by Secretary Acheson in re- 
— meeting indicated its purpose. Sec- 
retary Acheson said, 
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The aggressive policy of international communism, 
carried out through its satellites, has brought about a 
situation in which the entire free world is threatened 

The United States, having embarked on urgent 
mobilization for the common defense, wishes to consult 
its fellow members in the inter-American community with 
respect to the situation which we all face and on the 
coordination of the common effort required to meet it. 


The Government of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with established procedure, also proposed 
subjects for discussion at the meeting of consulta- 
tion. The proposals of the United States were 
reviewed by the Council of the Organization of 
American States meeting in Washington, and all 
of the member governments had an opportunity 
to make suggestions regarding the agenda. The 
program which emerged from this procedure cov- 
ered three main topics: Political and military 
cooperation; the problem of internal security of 
the American states against subversive activities; 
and third, emergency economic cooperation. The 
results of the meeting of Foreign Ministers, which 
came to a close on April 7, indicate the answer 
of inter-Americanism to the present world 
situation. 

The interest in the meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters throughout Latin America was intense. 
Twenty of the Foreign Ministers, including Sec- 
retary Acheson, prown. oa in person, the other being 
represented by his Ambassador in Washington. 
Judging from news articles and editorials appear- 
ing in newspapers of Latin America, public opin- 
ion followed the discussion in Washington with 
constant interest. 

Although differences in some areas of discus- 
sions appeared at first to be large, as the meeting 
got under way, the Foreign Ministers rapidly 
found a common ground in all subjects. In the 
final count, the 31 resolutions were approved with 
no contrary votes, only a few abstentions being 
recorded on relatively unimportant matters. The 
meeting ended with a very genuine feeling of 
satisfaction on all sides that the principles of 
cooperation and of inter-American solidarity had 
again demonstrated their ability to cope success- 
fully with differences of national interest. 

In the political and military field, the meetin 
of Foreign Ministers first made clear its genera 
approach to the problems with which it dealt. 
Resolution No. I, called the Declaration of Wash- 
ington, declared the firm determination of the 
American Republics to remain steadfastly united, 
both spiritually and materially, in the present 
emergency or in the face of any aggression or 
threat against any one of them. The Forei 
Ministers reaffirmed the faith of their countries 
in the principles set forth in the Charter of the 
Organization of American States and expressed 
their conviction of the necessity for strong support 
of the action of the United Nations as the most 
effective means of maintaining the peace, security 
and well-being of the peoples of the world. 

The Foreign Ministers gave specific endorse- 
ment to the resolution adopted by the General 
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Assembly of the United Nations last fall called 
Uniting for Peace and recommended that each 
American Republic should review its resources and 
give particular attention to the development of 
necessary armed forces which could promptly be 
made available for the defense of the hemisphere 
and for service as United Nations units. 

On the question of continental defense with 
which it was more directly concerned, the meeting 
built upon the treaty of Rio de Janeiro. The For- 
eign Ministers recommended that the American 
Republics orient their military preparation in such 
a way as to give increased emphasis to the prin- 
ciple of collective defense. ey instructed the 
Inter-American Defense Board to prepare, on this 
basis, the necessary military defense plans for re- 
view by the Governments. 

In order to emphasize the peaceful purposes of 
their cooperation, the Foreign Ministers reaffirmed 
the obligations of their respective countries to set- 
tle disputes by peaceful means. They pointed out 
that the faithful observance by their countries of 
these commitments would make it ible for each 
of them to concentrate its defensive preparations 
upon tasks required for a collective system of com- 
mon defense. 

The subject of internal security against sub- 
versive activities posed a dual problem for the 
American Foreign Ministers. On the one hand, 
it was recognized that measures of control must 
be studied and prepared in order to prevent the 
abuse of freedom by individuals and groups work- 
ing on behalf of the Soviet-controlled Communist 
movement. On the other hand, it must be made 
clear that democracy could not be made effective 
by police measures alone but that it required a 
revitalization of the faith of the American peoples 
in democracy and an assurance that controls were 
not directed against any political minorities other 
than those working in the service of an external 
power threatening the security of the Americas. 

Under this item of the agenda, therefore, the 
Foreign Ministers adopted resolutions calling for 
a more effective exercise of representative democ- 
racy, social justice, and observance of the rights 
of men. They called for renewed efforts nation- 
ally and internationally not only to realize more 
effectively the political rights which we hold im- 
portant but also to improve the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of life throughout the Americas. 

In the sphere of controlling subversive activi- 
ties themselves, the Foreign Ministers gave special 
attention to the need for each country to review 
its laws and regulations, with particular reference 
to the agents of international communism and their 
travel and communication across national bound- 
aries. They also directed that a careful study be 
made by technical experts of possible means for 
more effective prevention of sabotage and other 
subversive acts. These studies will be made availa- 
ble to the individual Governments for their assist- 
ance in developing their respective systems of 
control. 
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The largest number of resolutions were sub- 
mitted under the economic topics on the agenda. 
It was indicative of the spirit of cooperation and 
constructive effort displayed by the members of 
the meeting that the economic group worked until 
8 o’clock one morning and until 6 o’clock another 
morning in order to complete its task by the sched- 
uled date of adjournment. ; 

Many of the issues discussed in the economic 
field arose from fears on the part of some of the 
other countries that their requirements and inter- 
ests would be overlooked in the large-scale de- 
fense program which the United States and its 
other allies were undertaking. Some were con- 
cerned lest their efforts at economic development 
and the improvement of living standards be 
stranded for lack of materials from our defense 
economy. They sought some guaranty against 
unilateral action by the United States in matters 
which were of el eee to their economic wel- 
fare and even to their political stability. United 
States representatives, of course, urged that top 
priority be accorded to the requirements of the 
defense program and that production of strategic 
materials be expanded. By the constant exercise 
of good will, fairness, and mutual understanding, 
these problems were dealt with to the satisfaction 
of all parties. 

The Foreign Ministers recommended that the 
American Republics should adopt measures for 
increasing the production and processing of basic 
and strategic materials required for the defense 
emergency and for the essential civilian needs and 
public services. They suggested certain arrange- 
ments to be agreed upon as needed by the various 
Governments to facilitate the achievement of this 
objective. 

The Foreign Ministers resolved that the essen- 
tial needs for the operation of civilian economic 
activities should be met and that, when shortages 
of goods required the adoption of a system of 
allocation, the principle of relative equality of 
sacrifice should apply. The imposition of con- 
trols should be coupled with an ample opportunity 
for consultative arrangements among interested 
Governments concerning the effect of allocations, 
priorities, and price controls on international 
trade. 

In the area of price controls, the Foreign Min- 
isters emphasized the necessity for controlling 
inflation and advocated an opportunity for 
intergovernmental discussion of price-control 
measures. They urged that price-control systems 
should apply equally to imports and exports, to 
the prices of raw materials as well as to those of 
manufactured products. With respect to policies 
governing price controls during the emergency 
period, they agreed that there should be taken into 
account the desirability of establishing in inter- 
national commerce an equitable relationship be- 
tween the price of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods. 
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Considerable attention was given to the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries 
which the Ministers declared to be an essential fac- 
tor in the total concept of hemisphere defense. 
They resolved that programs for economic develop- 
ment should be pursued with even greater vigor, 
giving special priority to projects which would 
contribute to defense purposes, or satisfy basic 
civilian requirements. 

In summary, I would be inclined to point to the 
following main factors: 

First, the meeting set forth basic policies in all 
of the most important areas of the problem which 
the present world situation poses for the inter- 
American system. These main policies are em- 
bodied in the final act containing more than 30 
resolutions. 

Second, the meeting proved the value of the 
procedure of consultation. So long as people in 
responsible positions of different Governments 
can deal only separately and at long distance with 
each other, they can gain only a limited under- 
standing of the over-all problem in which each 
one plays but a single part. Questions are bound 
to be clarified when representatives of all Gov- 
ernments meet together for a frank discussion. 
The Foreign Ministers of the Americas may now 
fee] thatthey have had a far greater opportunity 
to understand the situation facing their countries. 
This increasing measure of certainty is in itself 
an advantage. 

Third, the meeting of consultation gave renewed 
faith in the principles of the inter-American sys- 
tem. At various times during the discussions, it 
was obvious that a force greater than the purely 
national interest of each country was at work. 
That force was the tradition of inter-American 
cooperation which led individual Governments to 
subordinate their national interests to the achieve- 
ment of a common goal. 

At the same time, it was clearly understood by 
all those attending the meeting that the adoption 
of resolutions was, as Secretary Acheson said in 
his closing remarks, not the end of the task but 
the beginning. The test of the meeting of For- 
eign Ministers and the system of inter-American 
cooperation which it typifies will be in the effec- 
tiveness with which the recommendations of the 
Foreign Ministers are carried out. This will re- 
quire, of course, an even greater degree of good 
will, of determination, and of a sense of common 
purpose. 

Much will — also upon the degree to which, 
as time go on, the peoples of the Americas increase 
their understanding of the world situation with 
which they are faced. On the part of the people 
of the United States, there is need for a greater 
comprehension of the problems and of the aspira- 
tions of the Latin American people. Living under 
a different set of circumstances, far less favored 


For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 16, 1951, p. 606. 
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with the material benefits which we enjoy, the 

ple of Latin America naturally view the future 
in somewhat different terms. They see as an over- 
whelming need the improvement of living condi- 
tions for their people. They aspire to a greater 
economic independence in the world, and, to this 
end, they seek greater industrialization. 

In the face of their own pressing tasks, prob- 
lems of Asia and Europe seem remote indeed to 
many Latin Americans. Yet, in order to fulfill 
their share in the cooperative enterprise on which 
they and we have embarked in the Organization 
of American States and the United Nations, Latin 
Americans must also gain a greater understanding 
of the problems which we in the United States face. 
They must appreciate the significance of American 
lives being sacrificed in foreign lands to keep the 


Americas free. As their minds bridge the geo- 
graphical distance between their shores and the 
areas where aggression is taking place against the 
free world, they will realize more clearly that 
no part of America—North, Central, or South— 
can live in cloistered separation from world events. 
Progress toward this greater understanding was 
certainly made on both sides at the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers. It is now up to those who have 
the interests of inter-American cooperation at 
heart to see that this understanding grows among 
the peoples of all the American Republics. Inter- 
American cooperation requires at all times a gen- 
uine identity of interest among the peoples of our 
21 Republics. And for rem ett to live, 
it must continue to bear a living and conscious 
relationship to the world to which it is a part. 


How Should the American Republics Face the Economic Problems of Today? 


Statement by Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


We are faced with a clear and present danger, 
and we have no choice except to build our defenses. 
This means simply that we must devote whatever 
energy and resources are required to the task of 
rearmament. Unhappily, once again we in the 
free world must Sool to our military strength to 
insure the preservation of our fundamental 
institutions. 

But, building military strength is not our only 
goal. Even more basic is the objective that the 
civilization which we seek to preserve should be- 
come more and more responsive to the needs and 
aspirations of mankind. We must make ever more 
worthy that which we undertake to defend. 

These are great and difficult tasks. No one of 
our countries alone can protect itself nor can it 
build its future by itself. We must put our ener- 
gies, our abilities, and our economic resources into 
the common effort in order that each of us may 
continue to develop and grow in ways of life con- 
forming to our ideals. The strength of the whole 
is much greater than the strength of its parts. 
We can meet the challenge if we meet it together. 

In no area does the emergency raise as many 
difficult questions as in the economic field. The 
vast new military production effort necessitates 
many readjustments, and perhaps the most diffi- 


* Made on Mar. 27 in Committee III of the Fourth Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
American States. The U.S. draft resolutions were printed 
in the Buttettn of Apr. 16, 1951, p. 614; however, space did 
not permit including Mr. Thorp’s statement in that issue. 
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cult part of our task lies in the working out of 
appropriate economic arrangements and policies 
both within and among our countries, and also 
with other countries of the free world. 


The Questions Before Us 


The specific questions we are called upon to deal 
with in this Committee can, I think, be summed 
up about as follows: What common steps are re- 
quired for us to build up most rapidly and effec- 
tively our defensive military strength? How, 
while doing so, can we best meet the requirements 
of our civilian populations for goods and services? 
How can we maintain our economies on an even 
keel? How can we reconcile the requirements of 
the defense program with the aspirations of all 
our countries for improved standards of living and 
for further economic development ? 

These are the questions to which we must find 
the answers. They are more than questions. They 
are challenges. By accepting them as such, we 
will go a long way toward meeting them. 

In thinking about these problems, I am sure 
that many of us are tempted to recall the ex- 
periences we all went through during World War 
II and to seek solutions from the history of the 
war years. The lessons of wartime can certainly 
be of use to us, but I am sure that we will be mak- 
ing a serious mistake if we try to apply them too 
closely to our present situation. For there is an 
important difference between the objectives we 
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now seek and the objectives we sought then, and 
there are marked changes between the world eco- 
nomic situation as it was then and the economio 
conditions which exist today. 

I should like to discuss these points a bit further. 


Our Objective 


First, it is clearly not the objective of the free 
world to enter upon that full-scale economic mo- 
bilization which is necessary for the actual carry- 
ing on of war. It is true that this may be forced 
upon us if the Kremlin persists in a course of ag- 
gression. But our purpose now is to discourage 
the aggressor. Our purpose is to prevent war. We 
in the free world hope to do this by building 
around ourselves a military shield of sufficient 
toughness to deter aggression and to create behind 
that shield an expanding and dynamic economy 
which can serve both the purposes of peace and 
the purposes of war if war should be forced 
upon us. 

This is a goal that is both easier and more diffi- 
cult than we faced before. It is easier because it 
will not require that we devote as much of our 
total energies to military production as we did in 
wartime. It is more difficult because it depends 
upon maintaining in peacetime a resolute and un- 
wavering determination that the defensive shield 
be forged quickly and that, once it is forged, it 
be kept strong over as many years as may be neces- 
sary, perhaps for an indefinite period. 


Our Capacity 


If the task be less today because it is not the 
task of full war mobilization, it is also easier be- 
cause of our present economic potential. We in 
the free world have much greater economic ca- 
pacity today than we had before the last war. 

In the United States, the total output of the 
economy—that is, the gross national product—for 
the last quarter of 1950 ran at the rate of 300 bil- 
lion dollars per year. We are achieving this out- 
put on the basis of an average work week of less 
than 42 hours. If we adjust this figure for 
changes in the price level, such an annual rate of 
the gross national product of the United States 
is about 60 percent greater than in 1940. The in- 
dex of our industrial production is more than 70 
percent above the 1940 average. Our civilian la- 
bor force has grown by more than 7,000,000 
workers in the last 10 years, from 55,600,000 in 
1940 to 63,000,000 in 1950. We are today produc- 
ing, without substantial strain, somewhat more 
than we were producing, under the greatest strain, 
during the wartime years of peak production. 

In the other American Republics, we also see 
great economic advances. In the last 10 years, it 
is estimated that the national income in various 
Latin American countries has increased by per- 
centages ranging from 20 percent to more than 
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60 percent. Industrial output for the region as 
a whole has doubled in this period. 

In Canada, our neighbor to the north, output 
has grown by almost one-third during the last 
decade, from 13.6 billion to 17.7 billion dollars, 
Canadian dollars, in current prices. 

In Western Europe, economic recovery from the 
devastation of war is all but complete. Real 
output, even on a per capita basis, is substantially 
higher than it was at the beginning of World War 
II. By the end of 1950, the countries of Western 
Europe had increased the physical volume of their 
industrial production by 42 percent above the 
level achieved in 1938. 

So that today, we in the free world can begin 
the hard and disagreeable, but necessary, task of 
rebuilding our military defenses with the knowl- 
edge that we start from a stronger economic base, 
with greater productive capacity, greater man- 
power, and enhanced skills to carry us forward. 

In part, because we have a greater capacity to 
produce, we will need to devote less of it to build 
our defensive military shield than we spent for 
military purposes during World War II. Again 
turning to statistics for the United States, during 
the wartime years of peak production, 45 percent 
of our gross national product went for military 
purposes, whereas by the end of 1951 we expect 
that about 18 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct will go for the purpose i security. Assum- 
ing that we are successful in our objective of 
preventing war and barring a further serious de- 
terioration in the international situation, the per- 
centage of output going into military production 
is not likely to become greatly higher than this 
figure. In spite of the burden of armament pro- 
duction, the production for civilian consumption 
at home and abroad should, therefore, be at a sub- 


stantially higher level than that of the wartime 
—_ t must be recognized, however, that un- 
ess and until new capacity beeomes available, 


certain segments of industry, where the impact of 
military production is felt most directly, will of 
necessity have to curtail their output for civilian 
consumption. 

There are other differences between today’s eco- 
nomic situation and that prevailing during the 
war period, which will necessarily affect our in- 
ternational economic relationships. 

During the war, the countries of Latin America 
were almost wholly cut off from sources of supply 
in Western Europe. The continent of Europe 
after 1940 was in enemy hands. The export trade 
of the United Kingdom was drastically curtailed. 
The United States, which had supplied about one- 
third of Latin America’s imports before the war, 
and Canada, became virtually the sole suppliers 
of the goods required to maintain the economies 
of the other American Republics. 

Today, Western Europe has again become an 
important source for the industrial and other 
commodities making up the import trade of the 
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Latin American countries. In 1947, the export 
trade of the countries participating in the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation, ex- 
cluding intra-European trade, amounted to only 
75 percent of their exports a the prewar year 
1938. During 1948, the a evel was reached 
and, in 1949, was slightly exceeded. By the end 
of 1950, Western European exports had increased 
to 60 percent above the 1938 level. 

Again, there is more shipping available today 
to carry the commerce of the free world and the 
trade routes are free of the submarine menace. 
During World War II, shipping space was the 
scarcest commodity on the market and, even when 
goods were available, they could not always be 
moved. 

All of these are comforting comparisons to 
make. They are mainly useful because they help 
us to set our sights and steer our course with 
confidence. 


The Task Ahead 


The facts about our increased capacity do not 
mean that we can preserve our liberties without 
economic sacrifice. Our levels of consumption 
have greatly increased since the end of the war. 
Our civilian populations cannot continue to con- 
sume all they produce and still build tanks, planes, 
and guns. There is no ee in which we in the free 
world can build our military defenses without 
economic pain. We must bear the costs as tax- 
payers and as consumers. All of us will have to 
do with less than we would like. But, if we are 
successful in deterring aggression and as 
war, we will be substantially better off, even wit 
these cuts, than we were during World War II. 
Many of our luxuries and some of our comforts 
and conveniences may have to go, but we should 
have more of the essentials which we need than 
we had before. 

This, then, is not the mobilization for war of 
1943-44. But neither is it “business as usual.” It 
is a time for soberness and sacrifice, as well as a 
time for keeping our progressive goals steadily 
before us and alive in our minds. It is a time for 
sharpening our swords to defend our homes as we 
go about the task of making those homes better 
places to live in. 

We can view the period ahead of us with con- 
fidence, if we also approach it with determination. 
We have the productive powers, the skills, and 
the economic resources. We must develop the 
economic programs and policies which are neces- 
sary to deploy our total resources so as to build 
our military defenses, sustain our essential civilian 
economic activities, and move forward as circum- 
stances permit toward further economic growth 
and social progress. These policies and programs 
should be designed to encourage a greater output 
of basic materials and foods; provide for the effec- 
tive and equitable international distribution of 
scarce goods in support of the defense effort and 
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of civilian economies; hold in check the inflation- 
ary pressures which threaten our economic sta- 
bility; and press forward with programs of tech- 
nical cooperation and economic development 
within the limitations imposed by the emergency. 

Again, these are common tasks, to which all of 
us must make our full contribution, each according 
to his abilities and circumstances. A major pur- 
pose of this meeting of our Foreign Ministers 
must be to forge our wills to these ends and make 
known to the world our joint purpose and 
determination. 

I should like to turn now to a number of specific 
economic problems which we face. These are all 
problems which have been in the minds of many 
of us for a long time. They have been discussed 
in international meetings and in single speeches. 
They have been discussed in aide-mémoires and in 
the communications of diplomats. Many of the 
things which I shall say have been said before by 
many of you or by your representatives. I have 
tried to approach these problems not from the 
point of view of a single country but as a consensus 
of the thinking, so far as I know it, of all the coun- 
tries here represented. 


Requirements and Supplies 


_ First, I must speak about the problem of phys- 
ical commodities—copper and cotton, coffee and 
automobiles, manganese and machine tools—the 
raw materials and the manufactured goods which 
are the lifeblood of any economy. 

One of the most serious limiting factors affect- 
ing the ability of the free world to build its de- 
fenses and supply its civilian populations is the 
shortage of basic materials. The availability of 
materials, more than any other single thing, will 
determine how quickly we can strengthen our mili- 
tary defense and how well we can supply the man- 
ufactured goods, both durable and nondurable, 
upon which our civilian populations depend. All 
of us, I am sure, are aware of the recent spectacular 
increases in the prices of many of these materials 
which are so vitally important to the economies 
of all of us. No one is to blame for these price 
increases. They are simply the result which one 
gets when demand outruns supply. They are a 
measure of the fact of shortage. We, the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics, and the Govern- 
ments of other free world countries, will be at fault 
if we do not cooperate to bring this situation under 
control. 

It is essential that we do our utmost to increase 
production. The American Republics are among 
the world’s most important producers of the basic 
materials which supply the factories of the free 
world. It is appropriate, therefore, that they 
should take the lead in this effort. We are aware 
that the stimulation of production of basic mate- 
rials for emergency purposes may encounter dif- 
ficulties unless the producers of these materials 
can look forward to adequate and fair compensa- 
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tion for their efforts and can be assured of a mar- 
ket for their increased output over a reasonable 
period in the future. One approach which the 
Government of the United States is prepared to 
follow is to cooperate with the other American 
Republics in providing financial assistanee, on 
reasonable terms, where such assistance is neces- 
sary to increase output needed in the common 
defense. It is also prepared, where necessary, to 
cooperate in the conclusion of medium or long- 
term undertakings for the purchase of basic ma- 
terials at reasonable prices. 

Unfortunatey, it is clear that, despite efforts to 
increase production, there will still be shortages. 
At the manufacturing level, the immediate require- 
ments of military production will necessitate the 
curtailment of civilian production. The curtail- 
ment may be severe in some particular items. None 
of us, during this period of building up our com- 
mon defenses, will be able to have everything we 
want to satisfy the needs and desires of our civilian 
populations. It will often be necessary for our 
Governments to place limits on various forms of 
civilian production and consumption and, to a 
substantial degree, to direct and channel the flow 
of goods in international trade. 

ow, then, shall we go about determining the 
best way in which to share the limited supply of 
goods that is available? 

Two points, I think, are clear. First, we must 
give highest priority to the requirements for mili- 
tary production in our common defense. Second, 
we must stand ready to meet the minimum require- 
ments for the maintenance of essential civilian 
supply in our respective countries and in the free 
world. Military strength can be effective only if 
it is firmly and squarely based on strong and 
healthy economies. 

Military production and essential civilian 
needs—these are the twin urgencies which must 
have a prior claim on our economic resources. 
With respect to less essential civilian requirements, 
each country should make its full contribution in 
reducing consumption, and the principle of rela- 
tive ened of sacrifice among countries should 
prevail. 

We must also take steps to see that we do not 
strengthen the hand of aggressors or potential ag- 
gressors by making available to them goods of 
strategic significance or by depriving the coun- 
—_ of the free world of the goods which they 
need. 

Many of these matters, which I have been dis- 
cussing, will appear in the form of individual 
actions by one country or another. But that is not 
enough. In the case of key commodities, we have 
already begun the development of international 
machinery through the establishment in Washing- 
ton of the International Materials Conference. 
The International Materials Conference, consist- 
ing of a series of International Materials Commit- 
tees and a Central Group, is designed to provide 
an organization through which all of the coun- 
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tries of the free world having an interest in certain 
commodities, whether as producer or consumer, 
can cooperate in bringing about a sensible dis- 
tribution of materials in short supply, in stimulat- 
ing their production, and in agreeing to reduce 
their consumption for nonessential or less essen- 
tial purposes. The Organization of American 
States is a member of the permanent Central 
Group and, as such, plays an important role in its 
deliberations. The Governments of Brazil and of 
the United States are also members of the Central 
Group. Other Governments of the American Re- 
publics are represented on the several committees 
relating to specific commodities. Countries which 
are not members of particular committees will be 
afforded a full opportunity to present their views 
to the committees and will be kept informed as 
to the work of the committees as it proceeds. 

The commodity problems of which I have been 
speaking are interrelated. Obviously, there will 
be situations in which some one country will be 
tempted to seek its own advantage at the expense 
of the common effort. However, cooperation can- 
not be turned on and off in accordance with short- 
run a or loss. Our cooperation should be built 
solidly upon a continuing spirit of common pur- 
pose, common need, and common sacrifice. Our 
aim should be to conserve and develop the economic 
strength of all of us. 


Control of Inflation 


One of the greatest economic dangers we face is 
the threat of inflation. If we place unlimited and 
uncontrolled demands upon our economic re- 
sources, we shall multiply manifold the costs of 
our defense program and undermine our basic 
economic stability. 

Here again cooperation and concerted action 
among the American Republics is called for. 
Each of us must be willing to adopt and enforce, 
both within our own countries and internationally, 
the stern measures which may be necessary if run- 
away inflationary tendencies are to be kept under 
control. For all of our countries, this will mean 
appropriate internal fiscal, credit and tax policies 
to reduce excessive requirements for goodagof 
which there is no longer an abundance. For others 
of us, it will also mean some form of direct control 
over the prices of goods. 

As you know, the United States has already 
adopted controls over prices, both for goods en- 
tering into international trade and for goods con- 
sumed domestically. Our price controls have been 
introduced at a time which, when compared with 
past periods, is highly favorable to countries which 
trade with the United States. In other words, the 
base period selected for the price control is one in 
which the prices of goods which the United States 
imports are high in relation to the prices of goods 
which the United States sells abroad. The index 
of unit values in the foreign trade of the United 
States (1936-38 equals 100) shows that, during 
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December 1950, the unit value of our imports stood 
at 276, whereas the unit value of our exports was 
195. This is certainly a wide price differential. 

The price controls which now exist over exports 
from the United States can be of substantial bene- 
fit to the other American Republics in the fight 
against inflation. But this benefit can easily be 
wasted and dissipated if parallel measures are not 
taken in the importing countries to prevent specu- 
lative price rises for these same commodities after 
they have left our shores. We see in this one il- 
lustration, therefore, an important opportunity for 
the American Republics to concert their efforts 
against inflation, so that the actions of each of 
them will supplement and reenforce the actions 
of the others. 

Price controls necessarily have an impact on in- 
ternational trade flows, on income from goods pro- 
duced and sold, and on competitive relationships. 
Certain basic principles seem to be the subject of 
general agreement. It should be the aim to man- 
age such price controls as are adopted so as to 
achieve their central purpose of stabilization while 
stimulating the production and flow of goods into 
desirable channels. Price control systems should 
apply equally to raw materials and manufactured 
goods. If imposed on imports, they should also 
be extended to exports. They should not be de- 
signed to favor domestic producers or to discrimi- 
nate against producers in other countries. These 
are principles by which we can be sure that price 
controls will be just and equitable in our inter- 
national dealings with each other. 


International Consultation 


The emergency economic controls which we 
must adopt in defense of our liberties will, of 
course, give rise to many knotty problems and diffi- 
culties among our countries on which there will 
frequently be differences of view. The only true 
solvent for these problems is full and frank con- 
sultation among us. I am sure that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is no different from the 
other countries represented here when I say that 
we are prepared at all times to consult fully with 
come ene all of the other American Republics in 
se@king the right answers to these problems in the 
— of our common purposes me our historical 
relationship of mutual friendship. The urgen- 
cies of the defense program and the large num- 
ber of countries involved will not always permit 
international consultation to go forward before it 
becomes necessary for a particular government to 
impose emergency controls. Even in such cases, 
however, consultation can often lead to appropri- 
ate adjustments so that hardships can be lightened 
and inequities removed. 


Economic Development and Technical Cooperation 


These, then, are the emergency problems we 
face—how to increase the production of basic 
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materials and use them best in the common de- 
fense; how to go about the allocation of goods in 
short supply ; how to avoid giving strength to ag- 
gressors and potential aggressors; how to keep 
down inflation and maintain our economic sta- 
bility; and how to resolve the differences which 
may arise among us. 

But what about the role of economic develop- 
ment during this emergency period? Do the 
urgencies of defense mean that we must forego 
all progress toward a better life—that we must 
shelve for the time being all our plans for im- 
proving our health, our education, our industrial 
and agricultural organizations, our working con- 
ditions, our standards of living? 

The answer, I think, is clearly, “No.” Eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped regions 
of the free world is not a luxury. It cannot be 
made a casualty of the defense program. Like 
our other free institutions, it is part and parcel of 
the way of life in the free weal which we are de- 
termined to defend. 

But neither can we, in this critical time, have 
all of the economic development that we would 
wish to have. Like the other aspects of our eco- 
nomic life, it too must be made subject to neces- 
sary limitations and priorities. 

Let us, then, press forward with our programs 
of economic development and technical coopera- 
tion, advancing them as best we can, subject only 
to the higher priorities which we must give to the 
needs of military production and the essential re- 
quirements of our civilian economies. In this 
effort, we should give emphasis to those programs 
which will stimulate the production of food and 
of basic materials, raise nutritional standards, re- 
duce the incidence of disease, and improve labor 
standards and working conditions. 

There is, I think, one thing that all of us can 
do immediately which would stand both as a 
symbol and as a concrete demonstration of our 
intention to move forward in the field of economic 
development. I refer to the need for supporting 
the Technical Cooperation Program for 1951, 
which has already been approved by the Council 
of the Organization of American States. This 

regram, even though of moderate proportions, 
is being held up for lack of national contributions 
from the various American Republics. I hope 
that all our Governments will find it possible to 
contribute their funds promptly so that this 
worthwhile program will not be delayed. 


Draft Resolutions 


In my remarks today, I have, I believe, touched 
on each of the main economic problems with which 
we have been called upon to deal. The United 
States delegation has prepared and distributed to 
the Conference a series of draft resolutions on 
these various points. These resolutions are the 
product of many consultations between my Gov- 
ernment and other Governments here represented. 
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They also reflect much of the work and discussion 
which have gone into the excellent technical report 
prepared for us by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. In drawing up these resolu- 
tions, the United States delegation has sought to 
put forward a set of principles and policies which 
would reflect our common aspirations and meet 
our common problems. It is our hope, therefore, 
that they will facilitate the work of the Conference 
in expressing the agreement of all of us as to the 
economic policies which should guide us in the 
difficult, yet hopeful, years ahead. 


Regulations Relating to the 
Safeguarding of Vessels, Harbors, 
Ports, and Waterfront Facilities in 
the Canal Zone‘ 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Public Law 
679, 81st Congress, 2d Session, approved August 9, 1950, 
which amended section 1, Title II of the act of June 15, 
1917, 40 Stat. 220 (50 U.S.C. 191), and as President of 
the United States, I hereby find that the security of the 
United States is endangered by reason of subversive ac- 
tivity, and I hereby prescribe the following regulations 
relating to the safeguarding against destruction, loss, or 
injury from sabotage or other subversive acts, accidents, 
or other causes of similar nature, of vessels, harbors, 
ports, and waterfront facilities in the Canal Zone, and 
all territory and water in the Canal Zone, and the said 
regulations shall constitute Part 19, Title 35 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations; and all agencies and authorities 
of the Government of the United States shall, and all 
persons are urged to, support, conform to, and assist in 
the enforcement of these regulations and all supplemental 
regulations issued pursuant thereto: 


DEFINITIONS 


§19.1 Governor. “Governor” as used in this part, 
means the Governor of The Panama Canal. 

$19.2 Waterfront facility. ‘Waterfront facility” as 
used in this part, means all piers, wharves, docks, Canal 
locks, and similar structures to which vessels may be 
secured, buildings on such structures or contiguous to 
them, and equipment and materials on such structures or 
in such buildings. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


§19.5 Enforcement. The rules and regulations in this 
part shall be enforced by the Governor through such 
officers, employees, or agencies as he may designate. 

§ 19.10 Preventing access of persons, articles or things 
to vessels or waterfront facilities. The Governor may 
prevent any person, article or thing from boarding or 
being taken on board any vessel or entering or being taken 
into any waterfront facility when he deems that the 
presence of such person, article or thing would be inimi- 
eal to the purposes set forth in § 19.13. 

§ 19.12 Visitation and search. The Governor may 
cause to be inspected and searched at any time any 
vessel or waterfront facility or any person, article or 
thing thereon, within the Canal Zone, may place guards 
upon any such vessel and waterfront facility and may 
remove therefrom any or all persons, articles or things 


* Ex. Or. 10226, Fed. Reg. 2683. 
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not specifically authorized by him to go or to remain 
thereon. 

$19.13 Possession and control of vessels. The Gov- 
ernor may supervise and control the movement of any 
vessel and shall take full or partial possession or control 
of any vessel or any part thereof, within the Canal Zone 
whenever it apears to him that such action is necessary 
in order to secure such vessel from damage or injury, or 
to prevent damage or injury to any vessel or waterfront 
facility or waters of the Canal Zone, or to secure the 
observance of rights and obligations of the United 
States. 

§ 19.16 Assistance of other agencies. The Governor 
may enlist the aid and cooperation of Federal and private 
agencies to assist in the enforcement of regulations issued 
pursuant to this part. 


IDENTIFICATION AND EXCLUSION OF PERSONS FROM VESSELS 
AND WATERFRONT FACILITIES 


$19.20 Access to vessels and waterfront facilities. 
Any person on board any vessel or any person seeking 
access to any vessel or any waterfront facility within the 
Canal Zone may be required to carry identification cre- 
dentials issued by or otherwise satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernor. The Governor may define and designate those 
categories of vessels and areas of the waterfront wherein 
such credentials are required. 

§ 19.22 Identification credentials. The identification 
credential to be used by the Governor shall be known as 
the Canal Zone Port Security Card, and the form of such 
credential, and the conditions and the manner of its 
issuance shall be as prescribed by the Governor. The 
Governor shall not issue a Canal Zone Port Security Card 
if he is satisfied that the character and habits of life of 
the applicant therefor are such as to authorize the belief 
that the presence of such individual on board a vessel or 
within a waterfront facility would be inimical to the 
security of the United States. The Governor shall revoke 
and require the surrender of a Canal Zone Port Security 
Card when he is no longer satisfied that the holder is 
entitled thereto. The Governor may recognize for the 
same purpose such other credentials as he may desig- 
nate in lieu of the Canal Zone Port Security Card. 

§ 19.24 Appeals. Persons who are refused employment 
or who are refused the issuance of documents or who are 
required to surrender such documents, under this part, 
shall have the right of appeal, and the Governor shall 
appoint a Board for acting on such appeals. Such Board 
shall, so far as practicable, include one member drawn 
from management, and one member drawn from labor. 
The Board shall consider each appeal brought before it 
and, in recommending final action to the Governor, shall 
insure the appellant all fairness consistent with the 
safeguarding of the national security. 


SUPERVISION AND CONTROL OF EXPLOSIVES 
OR OTHER DANGEROUS CARGO 


§19.26 General supervision and control. The Gov- 
ernor may supervise and control the transportation, 
handling, loading, discharging, stowage, or storage of 
explosives, inflammable or combustible liquids in bulk, 
or other dangerous articles or cargo covered by the regu- 
lations entitled’ “Regulations for the Transportation of 
Hazardous Cargoes in Canal Zone Waters” (35 CFR 
sections 4.106-4.127). 

§ 19.28 Approval of facility for dangerous cargo. The 
Governor may designate waterfront facilities for the han- 
dling and storage of, and for vessel loading and discharg- 
ing, explosives, inflammable or combustible liquids in 
bulk, or other dangerous articles or cargo covered by 
the regulations referred to in § 19.26, and may require 
the owners, operators, masters, and others concerned to 
secure permits for handling, storage, loading, and unload- 
ing from the Governor, conditioned upon the fulfillment 
of such requirements for the safeguarding of such water- 
front facilities and vessels as the Governor may prescribe. 
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SABOTAGE AND SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 


$19.32 Reporting of sabotage and subversive activity. 
Evidence of sabotage or subversive activity involving or 
endangering any vessel, harbor, port, or waterfront facility 
shall be reported immediately to the Governor or his 
representatives. 

§ 19.34 Precautions against sabotage. The master, 
owner, agent, or operator of a vessel or waterfront facility 
shall take all necessary precautions to protect the vessel, 
waterfront facility, and cargo from sabotage. 


PENALTIES 


$19.36 Violations. Section 2, Title II of the act of 
June 15, 1917, as amended, 50 U. S. C. 192, provides as 
follows: 

If any owner, agent, master, officer, or person in 
charge, or any member of the crew of any such vessel 
fails to comply with any regulation or rule issued or order 
given under the provisions of this title, or obstructs or 
interferes with the exercise of any power conferred by 
this title, the vessel, together with her tackle, apparel, 
furniture, and equipment, shall be subject to seizure and 
forfeiture to the United States in the same manner as 
merchandise is forfeited for violation of the customs reve- 
nue laws; and the person guilty of such failure, obstruc- 
tion, or interference shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not more than ten years and may, in the discretion of the 
court, be fined not more than $10,000. 

(a) If any other person knowingly fails to comply 
with any regulation of rule issued or order given under the 
provisions of this title, or knowingly obstructs or inter- 
feres with the exercise of any power conferred by this 
title, he shall be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than ten years and may, at the discretion of the court, be 
fined not more than $10,000. 


THE WHITE HovseE, 
March 28, 1951. 


Strengthening Position of Free World 
in Pacific Ocean Area 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House April 18] 


The United States is moving steadily forward 
in concert with other countries of the Pacific in 
its determination to make ever stronger the posi- 
tion of the free world in the Pacific Ocean area. 

In connection with the reestablishment of peace 
with Japan, we are discussing with the Japanese 
Government the implementation of its expressed 
desire for a posttreaty security arrangement pur- 
suant to which United States Armed Forces might 
on a provisional basis remain in and about Japan. 

The United States maintains and expects to con- 
tinue to maintain its Armed Forces in the 
Ryukyus, particularly at Okinawa. 

In the Philippines, the United States is accorded 
certain military operating rights and facilities 
pursuant to an agreement with the Government 
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of the Philippines, and the whole world knows 
that the United States recognizes that an armed 
attack on the Philippines would be looked upon 
by the United States as dangerous to its own 
peace and safety and that it would act accordingly. 

The Governments of Australia and New Zea- 
land, in connection with the reestablishment of 
peace with Japan, have suggested an arrange- 
ment between them and the United States, pur- 
suant to articles 51 and 52 of the United Nations 
Charter which would make clear that in the event 
of an armed attack upon any one of them in the 
Pacific, each of the r sa would act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes; and which would establish con- 
sultation to strengthen security on the basis of 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid. 

The possibilities of such an arrangement were 
fully explored by Mr. Dulles at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, and Wellington, New Zealand, and have 
since been informally discussed with the appro- 
priate subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. 

I have now asked the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and Mr. Dulles, as my 
special representative in relation to the Japanese 
peace settlement and related matters, to pursue 
this matter further concurrently with the prose- 
cution of the other negotiations necessary to brin 
the Japanese peace settlement to an early an 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The series of arrangements and dispositions out- 
lined above will strengthen the fabric of peace in 
the whole Pacific Ocean area, where security is 
strongly influenced by sea and air power. They 
constitute natural initial steps in the consolida- 
tion of peace in that area and also will contribute 
to the building of universal peace as sought by 
the United Nations and under which great goal 
the efforts of our nation are now being largely 
dedicated. 


Progress on the Point 4 Program 
Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House April 18] 


Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Administrator of the 
Point 4 Program, has given me an informal report 
on the progress of the program to date. I am 
pleased with what he has told me. 

The Point 4 Program is more necessary today 
than ever. The threat of Communist aggression 
compels the free world to build strong military de- 
fenses. But communism cannot be stopped by 
arms alone. One of its most dangerous weapons 
is its false appeal to people who are burdened 
with hunger, disease, poverty, and ignorance. 
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The Point 4 Program is part of the defense of 
the free world. It is the best answer to the false 
promises of communism. It offers the plain people 
of the world a way to do what they want most to 
do—improve their conditions of life by their own 
efforts. 

The Point 4 Program is being welcomed in that 
spirit by the free countries of Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America. Point 4 general 
agreements have been signed with 22 Governments. 
‘About 360 American technicians are at work on 
Point 4 projects in 28 countries. More than 240 
technicians from 34 countries are being trained 
in the United States. 

But this is only the beginning. Dr. Bennett 
tells me that, with relatively small appropriations, 
Point 4 can help some 50 countries with a popula- 
tion of almost a billion people double their food 
production in 5 to 10 years. Comparable advances 
can be made by these countries in public health 
and education, as well as in other aspects of eco- 
nomic development. 


Mass Transmission of Drama 
“(Darkness at Noon’’ Over VOA 


[Released to the press April 17] 


The Voice of America cleared its broadcast 
decks on April 14 for a mass transmission of an 
original 1-hour radio version of the prize-winning 
Broadway play, Darkness at Noon, the Depart- 
ment of State announced today. 

The program was beamed to Europe and the 
Near East from 2 to 3 p.m., e. s. t., on 14 fre- 

uencies from the United States and relayed on 

ve short-wave and one medium-wave frequencies 
from Munich, six short-wave frequencies from 
Tangier, five short-wave frequencies-from Eng- 
land and one medium-wave frequency from 
Greece. Broadcasts ordinarily scheduled during 
that period in Serbo-Croat, Hungarian, Arabic, 
Bulgarian and Rumanian were canceled in order 
to utilize all available transmitting facilities for 
the antitotalitarian play. 

The program was beamed to Latin America 
from 8 to 9 p.m., e.s.t., on 16 frequencies and 
to the Far East from 8 to 9 a.m., e.s.t., Sunday 
on six frequencies with relays on two frequencies 
from Honolulu and three short-wave and one 
medium-wave frequency from Manila. The pro- 

am was also repeated twice Sunday from relay 
Seats at Tangier, Munich, and Salonika. 

The English radio version was adapted from 
the Sidney Kingsley play which recently won 
the New York sel, ritics Award. Claude 
Rains, star of the Broadway cast and other mem- 
bers of the cast, played their original roles in the 
Voice of America production. 
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The play was based on Arthur Koestler’s novel 
on the 1937 Moscow purge trials and the radio 
condensation of the play was written by Gladys 
Conry of the Voice of America staff. Frank 
Papp directed the radio version and Vladimir 
Selinsky composed the original musical score. 

Later the Voice of America plans to broadcast 
a score of foreign-language transmissions of 
Darkness at Noon, either in 1-hour or in a series 
of shorter versions. 


U.S. and U.K. Discuss Mutual 
Interests in Iran 


[Released to the press April 19] 


The series of talks between the British Ambas- 
sador and the Department of State on mutual 
interests in Iran in the light of recent develop- 
ments have been jatar and the British offi 
cials who came to assist the Ambassador have re- 
turned to London. 

The conversations were satisfactory to both 
Governments and comprised an informal ex- 
change of views on matters pertaining to their 
broad policies in the area whose general objectives 
are similar. Among other matters, the Iranian 
oil question was discussed in general terms only 
since it was fully recognized that the problem 
must be worked out elsewhere by the parties di- 
rectly concerned. 


American National Ballet Theatre 
To Tour South America 


The Department of State received word on 
April 20 that contracts have been signed at Paris 
for a 3-month tour of South America by the 
American National Ballet Theatre. Lucia Chase, 
founder and director of the Ballet Theatre, and 
Blevins Davis, president of the Ballet Theatre 
Foundation, have announced that negotiations for 
the tour were completed by Dante Vittani, noted 
South American impresario, and Anatole Heller, 
European manager of Ballet Theatre. 

The company of 60 or more dancers and tech- 
nicians will begin their tour on May 21 at Rio 
de Janeiro, officially opening the season at the 
Teatro Municipal Opera. After playing at Rio 
for 3 weeks, the Ballet Theatre will appear at 
Sao Paulo for another week. The option also 
calls for a 4-week stay at Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. The Department of State is cooperating 
with Ballet Theatre in arrangements for its tour 
as a means of demonstrating American cultural 
achievements to other countries. 
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Conclusion of Torquay Tariff Conference 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY PARTICIPATING GOVERNMENTS 


[Released to the press April 21] 


The signing of the final act at Torquay on April 
21, 1951, marks the conclusion of the tariff nego- 
tiations which began on September 28, 1950. 

The purpose of this release is to provide gen- 
eral guidance on the concluding stages of the 
Conference and the arrangements for giving effect 
to its results. 


General Review of the Conference 


The Torquay Conference has been the thiyd of 
a series of international tariff conferences which 
have been held since the end of the Second World 
War. The first was held in Geneva in 1947, when 
23 countries entered into tariff negotiations among 
themselves and drew up the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade to put into effect the results 
of these negotiations and provide rules governing 
other aspects of their trade relations. e Gen- 
eral Agreement—a multilateral trade agreement 
which comprises the schedules of tariff concessions 
and, inter alia, various provisions designed to 
protect the concessions against nullification or im- 
pairment—became operative in 1948. It was 
always intended that further countries which 
were prepared to enter into negotiations should 
be enabled to join the Agreement and so enjoy 
its benefits pot should have the opportunity of 
acceding to it through negotiating concessions in 
their own tariffs. Thus, a second tariff conference 
on a smaller scale was held at Annecy, France, in 
1949, which resulted in the accession of a further 
group of countries to the Agreement. The pro- 
posal to hold a third tariff conference was made 
in the summer of 1949; invitations to attend were 
extended in November 1949, and the offer by His 
— Government in the United Kingdom 
of rquay as the site was accepted in March 
1950. The Torquay negotiations followed the 
same pattern as these held at Geneva and Annecy, 
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except that, in addition to negotiations between 
contracting parties and the acceding Govern- 
ments; there were also further negotiations be- 
tween contracting parties themselves for 
additional concessions. 

The technique of multilateral tariff bargaining 
through the holding of simultaneous bilateral ne- 
gotiations between pairs of countries followed by 
the generalization of the resulting concessions 
which was put into practice at Geneva and An- 
necy was continued at Torquay. It has again 
been demonstrated that despite some growing 
difficulties, which are referred to below, this tech- 
nique offers marked advantages over older methods 
of negotiating tariff reductions. A large number 
of negotiations has been completed, and a sub- 
stantial list of concessions has been achieved 
which will be applied over a very extensive area 
of world trade before the end of 1951. 

The scope and complexity of the Torquay Con- 
ference were enhanced by the fact that the nego- 
tiations were also related to the renewal of the 
firm validity of the concessions exchanged at 
Geneva and Annecy. The reductions and bind- 
ings in the rates of tariff duties which were nego- 
tiated in 1947 and 1949 had an assured life only 
to January 1, 1951. Thereafter, it was open to 
any contracting party to give notice, under article 
XXVIII of the General Agreement, of its inten- 
tion to withdraw or modify any of the conces- 
sions which it had made in its tariff. Ifthe Geneva 
and Annecy concessions had remained liable to 
widespread modification or withdrawal, the sta- 
bility of world tariff levels—one of the main bene- 
fits afforded by the Agreement—would have been 
imperiled. To avoid this danger, it was decided 
that any renegotiation of the 1947 and 1949 con- 
cessions which countries felt obliged to undertake 
should be carried out at Torquay and that the 
assured life of the resulting oubehiien should be 
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extended for another 3 years. The life of the 
Geneva and Annecy concessions will be prolonged 
by an amendment included in the Torquay proto- 
col and by the declaration on the continued a 
cation of the present schedules, which is described 
later in this release. This rebinding of the Geneva 
and Annecy concessions, added to the new con- 
cessions negotiated at Torquay, will give stability 
to tariff rates covering a very large part of world 
trade, until 1954. This element of stability in- 
sures a set of tariff schedules for some 38 countries 
all of which will be bound against increase for 
3 years and is in effect a new factor in the picture 
of world commerce which has been introduced 
through the operation of the Garr. 

The Torquay Conference has also provided for 
the accession of new Governments to the General 
Agreement. Through the signing of appropriate 
_— instruments—the decisions on the accession 
of the acceding Governments are described later 
in this release—a further group of countries will 
be enabled to adhere to the Agreement. Each of 
these countries will have agreed to reduce its 
tariffs through negotiations with the contracting 
parties and with each other, when a basis for such 
negotiations existed. To a large extent, their 
tariffs will be stabilized. When they have acceded, 
the countries adhering to the General Agreement 
will comprise a group whose trade accounts for 
over 80 percent of world imports and over 85 
percent of world exports. 

Against the background of achievement—the 
significant reductions and bindings of tariff duties 
resulting from the Torquay negotiations, the pro- 
longing of the assured life of the whole body of 
tariff concessions for a further 3 years, and the 
expected accession of a group of important coun- 
tries—some reference to the difficulties which have 
been encountered may be permitted. In the first 
place, many of the countries had to a large extent 
used up their bargaining power in 1947 and 1949 
and were not in a position at Torquay to reduce 
their tariffs much further. 

In the second place, with the steady increase in 
the volume of trade which has been liberalized 
from quotas during 1950—particularly in 
Europe—tariffs are reverting to their traditional 
role as instruments for protection for domestic 
industries and agriculture. Generally speaking, 
the significance of tariffs as instruments of na- 
tional economic policy is increasing, and the diffi- 
culties encountered in lowering rates of duty are 
probably greater today than at any time since 
the end of the war. 


Organization of the Negotiations 


A Tariff Negotiations Committee (Chairman, 
L. D. Wilgress, Canada), representing all the 
participating Governments, was appointed as the 
managing body of the Conference. Day-to-day 
administrative coordination was undertaken by 
a smaller group, the Tariff Negotiations Working 
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Party (Chairman, H. van Blankenstein, Nether- 
lands). 


Governments Participating in 
Tariff Negotiations 


The countries and territories which took part 
in the Torquay Tariff Conference as contracting 
parties ? to the General Agreement were: 


Australia Haiti 

Benelux Union India 

Brazil Indonesia 
Canada Italy 

Ceylon New Zealand 
Chile Norway 

Cuba Pakistan 
Czechoslovakia South Africa 
Denmark Southern Rhodesia 
Dominican Republic Sweden 

Finland United Kingdom 
France United States 
Greece 


The countries which negotiated at Torquay 
with a view to acceding * to the Agreement were: 


Austria Peru 

Federal Republic of Ger- Republic of the Philippines 
many Turkey 

Korea Uruguay 


At the opening of the tariff negotiations, the 
delegation of Czechoslovakia stated that the par- 
ticipation of Western Germany was not in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Potsdam Agreement 
under which Germany was to be treated as a 
single economic unit. They also denied that 
Western Germany had any legal capacity to be- 
come a contracting party. 

The delegation of Czechoslovakia also stated 
that they did not recognize the Government of 
South Korea. 


Legal Instruments Open for Signature 


Today, the closing date of the Conference, four 
legal instruments were opened for signature at 
Torquay: 

1. The final act, which authenticates the texts of 
the instruments described below. 

2. Decisions on the accession of the acceding Gov- 
ernments. 

There is a separate decision for each of the six 
acceding Governments. Under the terms of the 
GaTT, a majority of two-thirds of the contracting 
parties is needed to take a decision to admit each 
acceding country. The six decisions will be 
opened for signature at Torquay and will later be 
deposited at the headquarters of the United Na- 


Four contracting parties did not undertake tariff nego- 
tiations at Torquay: Burma, Liberia, Nicaragua, and 
Syria. The Nationalist Government of the Republic of 
China notified its withdrawal from the General Agree- 
ment with effect from May 5, 1950; the Central Peoples 
Government of China has not yet defined its position in 
regard to the General Agreement. 

* Uruguay also took part in the Annecy Conference but 
did not subsequently become a contracting party. 
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tions and will be open there for further signa- 
tures. (The seventh of the acceding Govern- 
ments, namely Uruguay, negotiated initially at 
Annecy in 1949 and is expected to accede under 
the terms of the Annecy protocol.) The last day 
for signature of the decisions will be June 20, 
1951. 
3. The Torquay protocol to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade embodies the results 
of the tariff negotiations undertaken at Torquay 
and the terms on which the new Governments 
will be able to accede. This will be open for 
signature by the ee Governments and 
will later be deposited at the headquarters of the 
United Nations and will be open there for further 
signatures. The results of the negotiations may 
be brought into force by the contracting parties 
and the acceding Governments (as and when they 
become contracting parties) at various dates be- 
tween May and November 1951, depending on the 
dates of their signatures or notifications regard- 
ing article XXVIII negotiations. October 20 
will be the last day for signature of the Torquay 
protocol. 
4. The declaration on the continued application of 
the present schedules, taken in conjunction with 
the relevant provisons of the Torquay protocol, 
is the instrument through which the contracting 
parties will prolong the assured life of the Geneva 
and Annecy schedules, as modified in accordance 
with such renegotiations as were undertaken at 
Torquay, until January 1, 1954. 

It is expected that, at Torquay, all delegations 
will sign the final act and most will also sign the 
declaration. 


Announcement of Results; Publication of the 
Schedules 


On May 9, 1951, the Governments which took 
part in the Torquay negotiations will be at lib- 
erty to announce the results of their negotiations.* 

On May 12, the schedules of tariff concessions 
as a whole and the text of the Torquay protocol 
will be published by the Secretariat at Geneva 
and will be placed on sale through United Na- 
tions sales agents. 


Negotiations Completed 


A. Countries participating in the negotiations and 
the number of bilateral negotiations completed 


by each: 

Australia Lge AN ea 6 
PS ge 6. oe ek We ee ee eee 23 
ESE ee ee ee ee ee 9 

(Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg) 

a pall CARS RAS a TRE A aN RS OSI ay 
So as dak as Dg vite eae. Gd ie aE al ord ana 16 
ME) 4: i346 Ore. © é. OR Se Slee ek woes 2 


*An analysis, in detail, of the results of the nego- 
tiations on the part of the United States will be made 
public by the Department of State on May 9, 1951. 
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| LS an en ee omer mes er ee 
Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 
EE 5. o-oo ae ak eS Ra eR Oe ee 1 
Dominican Republic 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece ae. ates 
pO eee ; 
NTIS faa bac agitate sah) ca Rae tar eae a et eee eae 
ee ee ee Pa eee ty 
i ae 
Korea. . 
New Zealand 
Norway. . 
Pakistan ; eee As: 
eR ace oo)" Saree ieee ae gle! og were 
Philippines. 
pO ES a a a 4 
ME io aig ai daa Sk me cane aa Wah wee Gh genre 16 
Turmey .... ere 
meee 08 Gouth Aftios. 2. . 6.8 ct tt tw 10 
United Kingdom . . a 
United States 
Uruguay 


eo @ | et Ca te te re Oe ee OW Tes es oe 


oe ew. = es) S&S eee Oe Se ee Se 


Nore 
OS? WO Ot G2 OO GO RO > CO SI 01 GO 00 ST 


2 8S Se Oe Oe eS eee eee 


— 


2 ie £2 S°S Oe ee Ce Se Seo 
— 8 OR Le GR oe Ta Se oe aa a ow ire oe) es, oe ee 


Ss eS ow Oe ea a oe oe 


B. Bilateral negotiations which each participating 
contracting party completed with other contract- 
ing parties: 


Australia , 
Benelux Union . 


Denmark, Sweden 
Denmark, Italy, South Africa, 
United States 


Brazil . United States 

Canada . Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
France, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, United 
States 

COME. s.-w x South Africa 

Czechoslovakia . Denmark, France, Indonesia 

Denmark Australia, Benelux Union, 


Dominican Republic 
elite altel a ge 
France. ... 


Greece 

Haiti . . 
India . 
Indonesia . . 


Italy 
Norway... 


Pakistan 


South Africa . nue 


Southern Rhodesia . . 
SNES sii gg ecw ha 


United Kingdom . 
United States. . . 


Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, India, Italy, Norway, 
United Kingdom, United States 
Canada, France, United States 
France, Norway, South Africa 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Domin- 
ican Republic, Finland, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, Southern Rho- 
desia, Sweden, South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States 
Denmark 
Canada, Norway 
Canada, Denmark, Indonesia 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Sweden, United States 
Benelux Union, Canada, Den- 
mark, Norway, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, 
United States, Uruguay 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
Haiti, Italy, Southern Rhodesia, 
Sweden, South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States 
France, Italy 
Benelux Union, Ceylon, Finland, 
France, Norway, Sweden 
France, Italy, Norway, Sweden 
Australia, Canada, France, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Norway, Southern 
Rhodesia, South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States 
Dene, France, Norway, Swe- 
en 
Benelux Union, Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, Dominican Repub- 
lic, France, Indonesia, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden 
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C. Bilateral negotiations which contracting 
parties completed with acceding Governments: 


ee Austria, Germany, Philippines, 
Turkey 

Austria, Germany, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Turkey 


Benelux Union... . 


Dé 6. 0. we ow Austria 

«6 e Be we Austria, Germany, Korea, Peru, 
Philippines, Turkey 

SR occu: &" ae a a Germany 

a ee ee Austria, Germany, Peru, Philip- 
pines 

Czechoslovakia. . . . Austria, Peru, Philippines, Turkey 

Co eee Austria, Germany, esa, Peru, 
Philippines, Turkey 

ee Austria, Germany 

ee Austria, Germany, Korea, Peru, 


Philippines, Turkey 


ee 6 ak ete as Austria, Germany, Turkey 

RL 6a. a. ek Austria, Germany, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Turkey 

Indonesia ...... Austria, Germany 

ee 6. a se ce ee Austria, Germany, Peru, Philip- 


pines, Turkey 


International Materials Conference 


PROGRESS REPORT 
(Released to the press by IMC April 8] 


Supplemental to the announcements previously 
made by the International Materials Conference 
concerning the preliminary, organizational work 
done by its commodity committees, is the follow- 
ing report on the progress of the committees. 

Questionnaires to be filled out by member and 
nonmember interested countries have been pre- 
pared and issued. Some of the committees have 
examined the available statistics in order to ob- 
tain a first estimate of the size of the anticipated 
deficit, and, at least for certain materials, pre- 
liminary discussions have been initiated on 
measures to be taken to meet the present situation. 


Copper, Zinc and Lead Committee 


The Copper, Zinc and Lead Committee has 
agreed upon the questionnaire to be used to secure 

uirements and production estimates for 1951 
and 1952. Copies have been furnished to all mem- 
bers of the Committee for transmittal to their 
Governments, and letters to all nonmember Gov- 
ernments which have a significant interest either 
as producers or consumers were dispatched on 
March 28, requesting that they supply the data 
covered by the questionnaire. The questionnaire 
asks for import and export figures, as well as 
statements of restrictive controls in effect or con- 
templated and statements of the possibilities and 
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New Zealand . Germany, Philippines, Turkey 
ee Austria, Germany, Korea, Peru, 
Philippines, Turkey 


es a oa eg Austria, Germany, Turkey 
South Africa. . ... Austria, Turkey 
EE Se oe ere Austria, Germany, Korea, Peru, 


Philippines, Turkey 
Austria, Germany, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Turkey 
. Austria, Germany, Korea, Peru, 
Turkey 


United Kingdom . . . 
United States 


D. Bilateral negotiations completed among the 
acceding Governments: 


Cd Satie te Germany, Turkey 
0 Austria, Philippines 
Philippines ..... Germany 
RS Austria 


Nore: Bilateral negotiations completed by 
Uruguay with certain contracting parties and 
acceding Governments: 


Uruguay... . .. . Italy, Germany, Peru, Turkey 


requirements for increasing production. Replies 
to the questionnaire are being requested by not 
later than April 23. The Committee hopes to 
have them assembled, tabulated and reviewed by 
early May. 

The Committee met April 16 to complete a pre- 
liminary review of the 1951 estimate of require- 
ments based upon information furnished by its 
members during the week of April 2. Such a 
preliminary review will indicate the probable size 
and nature of the anticipated deficit in supplies. 
However, no formal recommendation will = de- 
veloped by the Committee until it has examined 
the replies to the questionnaire. The Committee 
is limiting its current analysis to primary metals 
but has agreed to examine requirements for 
semifabricated products later. It recognizes the 
importance of this aspect of the problem to the 
countries that import such products and the need 
to develop such methods for insuring equitable 
treatment to consuming countries as well as 
producing countries in the event of a deficit in 
supplies. 


Sulphur Committee 


The Sulphur Committee has discussed state- 
ments submitted by representatives regarding re- 
quirements and the steps taken or contemplated 
to expand production, conserve sulphur, and sub- 
stitute other materials. A subcommittee is now 
in the process of preparing a first report to ac- 
company preliminary tables of statistics. This 
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report will cover methods of expanding produc- 
tion of sulphur and sulphur-bearing materials, 
conservation of sulphur and substitution of sul- 
phur, and controls regarding the utilization of sul- 
hur. Also, the Committee is studying drafts of 
etters and questionnaires prepared by the sub- 
committee on statistics which call for statistical 
data and information relating to sulphur and sul- 
phur-bearing materials from member and non- 
member countries. 


Cotton and Cotton Linters Committee 


This Committee recessed on March 15, pending 
the preparation of certain statistical tables re- 
quired to assess the world situation and to permit 
the formulation of recommendations. Drafting 
of a cotton questionnaire designed to develop the 
information requested by the Committee was com- 
pleted during the week of March 18. In the past 
week, forms have been processed for distribution 
to Governments. Preparation of forms for a 
linters questionnaire will follow promptly. The 
Committee has tentatively set June 11 as the date 
for reconvening. 


Tungsten and Molybdenum Committee 


The Tungsten and Molybdenum Committee has 
been occupied with the gathering of statistics of 

roduction and consumption. Questionnaires 

ave been issued to member governments and cer- 
tain nonmember governments, requesting them to 
furnish particulars both on production and con- 
sumption in past years and on the estimates for 
1951 and 1952. When the full committee again 
meets, it will give consideration to information 
assembled by its subcommittee on statistics. It 
will consider the problem as a whole with special 
reference to the supply position of 1951. 


Manganese, Nickel and Cobalt Committee 


Subcommittees on statistics have compiled avail- 
able data on production, movements, and consump- 
tion of manganese, nickel, and cobalt in the calen- 
dar years 1948, 1949, and 1950, also in 1938 for the 
first material, and 1943 for the latter ones. The 
subcommittees have drafted a letter to be sent to 
Governments indicating what additional informa- 
tion is desired from them concerning estimates for 
1951 and 1952, and the measures taken or con- 
templated to increase production, restrict con- 
sumption and economize in the use of the ma- 
terials. The full Committee met last Friday to 
adopt its permanent rules of procedure and 
examine the reports of the statistical subcom- 
mittees. 


Wool Committee 


The Wool Committee convened for the first 
time on April 2. The heads of the delegation have 
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met several times since to set up their order of 
business. A subcommittee on statistics is also 
meeting. This Committee has developed its work 
rapidly, largely due to the work which has already 
been done by other international conferences 


covering this field. 


Pulp and Paper Committee 


All replies to invitations sent out have not yet 
been received. Announcement as to the composi- 
tion and date of initial meeting of this Committee 
will be announced in the very near future. 


COMPOSITION OF MANGANESE, 
NICKEL AND COBALT COMMITTEE 


BELGIUM (Representing BENELUx: Belgium, Netherlands, 


Luxembourg) 

Representative: Pierre Jaspar, Economic Counselor, Bel- 
gium Embassy 

Alternates: Henri Wenmaekers, Attaché, Belgium 
Embassy 

M. H. Moerel, Adviser, Netherlands Em- 

bassy 

BRAZIL 

Representative: Joio Baptista Pinheiro, Second Secre- 
tary, Brazilian Embassy 

Alternate: Armindo Branco Mendes Cadaxa, Second 
Secretary, Brazilian Embassy 

CANADA 

Representative: S. V. Allen, Special Assistant to Deputy 
Minister, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa 

Alternate: M. P. Carson, Assistant Commercial Seec- 
retary, Canadian Embassy 

CUBA 

Representative: Enrique Perez-Cisneros 

Alternate: Ramén G. Osuna, Attaché, Cuban Em- 
bassy 

FRANCE 

Representative: René Samuel Lajeunesse, Mining Engi- 
neer, Paris 

Alternates: Pierre Braye, Importation and Allocation 
Group for Tungsten, Molybdenum 
and Chrome, Corporation of Minerals 
and Metals, Paris 

Jean-Yves Gautier, Electro-Chemical and 

Electro-Metallurgical Engineer, Paris 

GERMANY 

Representative: Rudolf Afflerbach, Representative, Minis- 
try of Economics, Bonn 

Alternate: Clemens Schueller, Representative, Min- 
istry of Economics, Bonn 

INDIA 

Representative: H. A. Sujon, Director, Indian Supply Mis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Alternate: M. B. Shankar, Deputy Director, Indian 
Supply Mission, Washington, D. C. 

NORWAY 

Representative: Thoralf Svendsen, Commercial Counselor, 
Norwegian Embassy 

Alternate: Gunnar Kjolstad, Economic Counselor, 


Norwegian Embassy 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Representative: W. A. Horrocks, Commercial Secretary, 
South African Embassy 
Alternate: J. H. Schutte, Assistant Commercial Sec- 


retary, South African Embassy 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

Representative: V. P. Harries, Under Secretary, Ministry 
of Supply, London 

Dr. W. E. Berry, Principal, Ministry of 
Supply, London 


Alternate: 


UNITED STATES 

Representative: John W. Evans, Chief, Economic and Re- 
sources Staff, Department of State 

Edwin J. Lintner, Chief, Additive-Alloys 
Branch, Munitions Board 


Alternate: 


COMPOSITION OF TUNGSTEN AND 
MOLYBDENUM COMMITTEE 


AUSTRALIA 

Representative: F. A. Meere, First Assistant Comptroller 
General, Department of Trade and 
Customs, Canberra 


Alternate: Dr. H. G. Raggatt, Director, Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, Ministry of Na- 
tional Development, Melbourne 

BOLIVIA 


Representative: Juan Pofiaranda 

Alternate: Germain Rovira, Commercial Counselor, 
Bolivian Embassy 

BRAZIL 

Representative: Col. José Filho Kahl, Chief of Brazilian 
Aeronautical Commission, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

Alternate: Lt. Col. Paulo E. da Camara Ortegal, 
Assistant Air Attaché, Brazilian 
Embassy 


CHILE 
Representative: Roberto Vergara, General Manager, 
Pacific Steel Company, Santiago 


Alternate: Not yet designated. 

FRANCE 

Representative: René Samuel Lajeunesse, Mining Engi- 
neer, Paris 

Alternates: Pierre Braye, Director, Importation and 


Allocation Group for Tungsten, 
Molybdenum and Chrome, Corpora- 
tion of Minerals and Metals, Paris 





Jean-Yves Gautier, Electro-Chemical and 
Electro-Metallurgical Engineer, 
Paris 


GERMANY 
Representative: Dr. Arno Ristow, Chief, Department for 
Ferro-Alloys, Ministry of Economics, 


Joachim Hoppe, Official, Ministry of Eco- 
nomics, Bonn 


Alternate: 


PORTUGAL 

Representative: Antonio de Lucena, Second Secretary, 
Portuguese Embassy 

Joio Guimaraes dos Santos, Mining En- 
gineer, Government of Portugal, 


Alternate: 


SPAIN 

Representative: Juan Lizaur, Mining Engineer, Govern- 
ment of Spain, Madrid 

José Aragonés, Commercial Attaché, Gov- 
ernment of Spain, Madrid 


Alternate: 


SWEDEN 


Representative: Olaf Drakenberg, Managing Director, 
Swedish Ferro-Alloys, Inc., Stock- 
holm 

Hubert de Besche, Economic Counselor, 
Swedish Embassy 

Torsten Hylander 

Stig Nyblad 

C. H. von Platen 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Representative: V. P. Harries, Under Secretary, Ministry 
of Supply, London 

Dr. W. E. Berry, Principal, Ministry of 
Supply, London 

H. O. Hooper 

G. E. M. McDougall, Counselor, British 
Embassy 


Alternates: 


Alternates: 


UNITED STATES 


Representative: J. H. Critchett, Chief, Ferro-Alloys and 
Metals Section, Iron and Steel Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce 


Alternate: Robert Bridgman 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Population Commission (ECOSOC) 


The Department of State announced on April 20 
that Philip M. Hauser, United States representa- 
tive on the Population Commission of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) 
will attend the sixth session of the Commission, 
which will convene at Lake Success on April 23, 
1951. Dr. Hauser is professor of sociology at the 
University of Chicago and was formerly deputy 
director and acting director of the Bureau of the 
Census. He will be assisted by the following 
advisers : 
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Dudley Kirk, Division of International and Functional 
Intelligence, Department of State 

Conrad Taeuber, consultant, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Established in 1946, the Population Commis- 
sion, which is one of the nine permanent func- 
tional commissions of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, advises the Council on 
all demographic matters falling within the pur- 
view of the United Nations. Twelve Govern- 
ments, elected by the Council, comprise the mem- 
bership of this Commission. The last session of 
the Population Commission was held at Lake Suc- 
cess from May 22 to June 2, 1950. 
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Among the agenda items to be considered by the 
sixth session are studies of interrelationships of 
demographic, economic, and social factors in par- 
ticular areas, demographic aspects of migration, 
and mortality and mortality rates; a revision of 
“Findings of studies on the interrelationships be- 
tween population trends and economic and social 
factors”; problems related to the 1950 and 1951 
censuses of population; demographic aspects of 
the problem of retired persons and the aged; re- 
gional seminars on population problems; analysis 


of vital, demographic, and migration statistics; 


and future work and priorities of the Commission. 


South Pacific Commission, Seventh Session 


On April 16, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the seventh session of the South 
Pacific Commission will convene at Nouméa, New 
Caledonia, on April 28, 1951. The United States 
Government will be represented at the session by 
the following delegation : 

Senior United States Commissioner 


Dr. Felix M. Keesing, professor of anthropology, Stanford 
University, Calif. 


United States Commissioner 
Milton Shalleck, attorney, New York 


Advisers 

Robert R. Robbins, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 

Claude G. Ross, American Consul, Nouméa 

The major items on the provisional agenda for 
this session include implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the first South Pacific Conference 
held at Suva, Fiji Islands, from April 25 to May 
5, 1950; review of projects undertaken in the 1949- 
1950 work program; appointments of secretary 
general and deputy secretary of the Commission 
and deputy chairman of the research council; in- 
formation program and publications; and various 
other administrative and financial matters. 

The South Pacific Commission is a consultative 
and advisory body to the member governments 
(Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, United Kingdom, and United States) in 
matters affecting the economic and social develop- 
ment of the 15 non-self-governing territories in 
the South Pacific under the scope of the Commis- 
sion. American Samoa is the one United States 
Pacific territory within the purview of the Com- 
mission. The biannual meetings of the Commis- 
sion are provided for in the agreement establishing 
the Commission. The last session of the South 
Pacific Commission was held at Nouméa, New 
Caledonia, in October 1950. 


The UNESCO Conference on the Improvement of Bibliographic Services 


by Jesse H. Shera, U.S, Delegate 


The Unesco Conference on the Improvement of 
Bibliographic Services, held at Paris from No- 
vember 7-10, 1950, represents the culmination 
of efforts begun as early as 1946 to develop coordi- 
nation of international interest in the improve- 
ment of national and international bibliographical 
services. The problems of bibliographic organiza- 
tion have loomed importantly in Unessco’s pro- 
gram from its inception, and, even before the es- 
tablishment of Unesco, the views of those who 
were consulted regarding its activities insisted 
upon its responsibilities in this field. Beginning 
with the second session, in 1947, and annually since 
that time, the General Conference of Unesco has 
instructed the Director General to conduct the nec- 
essary surveys and make other preliminary prepa- 
rations for a conference such as this. 

In fulfillment of these instructions, UNEsco en- 
tered into a 2-year contract with the Library of 
Congress for the preparation of a report on the 
present state of bibliographic services and the pos- 
sibilities for their improvement. The results of 
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this study appeared in published form as the now 
well-known Unesco and Library of Congress 
Bibliographical Survey, of which the first part, 
the general report, was prepared by Verner W. 
Clapp, Chief Assistant Bienainne of Congress, and 
the second part, an historical appendix, was the 
work of Mrs. Katherine O. Murra, General Ref- 
erence and Bibliography, Library of Congress. 
This survey, which was designed to be the basis 
of the work of the present Conference, became 
available early in 1950 and was given careful study 
by working groups in some 40 countries. National 
reports, stimulated by the general survey, were 
prepared by these working groups and were sub- 
mitted to Unrsco by the summer of 1950. Most 
of these reports were abstracted by the Secretariat 
and are now available as volume II of the Unesco 
and Library of Congress Bibliographical Survey 
under the title National Development and Inter- 
national Planning of Bibliographical Services. 
In general, each of the national reports divides 
into three major sections: a more or less detailed 
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survey of existing bibliographic services; recom- 
mendations for the improvement of bibliographic 
services within the country for which the report is 
submitted ; and proposals for the improvement of 
international bibtianenmiibe coordination. 

The national report for the United States was 
prepared for the Committee on Bibliography of 
the American Library Association by Miss Mar- 

aret E. Egan, assistant professor of the graduate 
ibrary school of the University of Chicago and 
the author. The report could not be prepared in 
time for inclusion in the second volume of the 
Bibliographical Survey but was presented to the 
Conference, and its full text will appear in the 
pages of American Documentation. 

Thus, the Conference had, as a basis for its dis- 
cussions, three important documents: (1) the basic 
survey prepared by Mr. Clapp and Mrs. Murra, 
@) the series of national reports, and (3) a syn- 
thesis of the reports prepared as a working paper 
for the Conference by Mme. Denise Ravage of the 
staff of the Unesco Secretariat. With this docu- 
mentation before it, the Conference convened on 
November 7. Here were assembled 81 persons 
representing 31 countries, 16 international organi- 
zations concerned with bibliography, and 4 who 
were invited by Unusco as independent experts. 
As chairman of the Committee on Bibliography of 
the American Library Association and as joint 
author of the United States National Report, the 
author was chosen as the United States delegate 
to this Conference. Mr. Clapp was also present 
as one of the four experts invited by the Ungsco 
Secretariat. 

The proceedings began with an opening address 
by Jaime Torres Bodet, the Director General of 
Unesco, who displayed a remarkable grasp of the 
relation of bibliographic organization to interna- 
tional intellectual cooperation and of the problems 
implicit in any effective program of action. Dr. 
L. Brummel, Sisedae of the Royal Library at The 
Hague, was unanimously elected President of the 
Conference, and the group consumed the re- 
mainder of the first day in considering certain 
necessary problems of organization and other es- 
sential preliminary matters, including a workin 
definition of bibliography (a term which, inci- 
dentally, it ultimately refused to define). 

On the second and third days, the Conference 
divided into two more or less — working 
groups, or committees: the one, under the chair- 
manship of Lionel McColvin, Librarian of the 
Westminster Public Library, to consider biblio- 
graphic organization at the national level, and 
the other, under Emile Vauthier of the Royal Li- 
brary of Bruxelles, to deal with problems of inter- 
national bibliographic organization. From the 
first group came recommendations for the creation 
of permanent national bodies designed to repre- 
sent the several bibliographic interests of their 
respective countries charged with the task of pro- 
moting and coordinating a rational pattern of 
national bibliographic services and empowered to 
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deal with such international bibliographic bodies 
as might be created. Other recommendations had 
to do with soneomntes the preparation and pub- 
lication of national bibliographies, the establish- 
ment of national bibliographic information 
centers, and bureaus of specialized information. 
Other recommendations had to do with encourag- 
ing the publication of: 


a. A general national bibliography of all books 
published and on sale within the country 

b. A similar bibliography of all books and pam- 
phlets published but not on sale 

c. An index to periodical literature 

d. A bibliography of maps and atlases 

e. A bibliography of musical works 

f. A bibliography of unpublished theses and 
other academic publications 

g. A bibliography of local government publi- 
cations 

h. A directory of periodicals and newspapers 
currently published 

i. A directory of publishers and booksellers 

j. An indexed directory of learned societies, in- 
stitutes, libraries, and other related organizations. 


Mr. Vauthier’s committee concerned itself with 
the general problem of international coordination 
of bibliographic activity, particularly as related 
to the objectives of Unrsco, and the role that 
Unesco might play in the promotion of such co- 
ordination. The program recommended by this 
group was divided into three parts: (1) a list of 
long-range tasks which eventually must be under- 
taken to coordinate bibliographic activity at the 
international level; (2) specific recommendations 
to the Director General of Unesco for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Advisory Committee on 
Bibliography to assist in the formulation and exe- 
cution of Unesco’s bibliographic program, espe- 
cially with reference to certain immediate opera- 
tions such as a pilot bibliographic center, the prep- 
aration of a series of handbooks or manuals on the 
creation and operation of national bibliographic 
services, and the publication of other bibliographic 
information of international importance; and (8) 
recommendations to the constituent countries con- 
cerning the improvement of bibliographic services 
at the national level. 

On the fourth and final day, the Conference 
again convened in plenary session and with rela- 
tively little debate, disagreement, or alteration of 
the text approved the work of the committees, and 
the whole was authorized as approved to appear 
as the final act of the Conference. This final act 
contains a preamble, 14 resolutions, one annex of 
long-term tasks in international bibliographic co- 
ordination (prepared by Mr. Clapp), and four 
supplementary resolutions. In general, the major 
provisions and recommendations of the final act 
coincide in principle, and even to a large extent in 
detail, with those contained in the United States 
National Report. 
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The real success of the Conference can be judged 
only in terms of the future achievement of the 
machinery which has been set in motion. At the 
national level, there is already ample evidence that 
the special committees, created in response to the 
initiative of Unesco, are beginning to assume per- 
manent status and to exercise important leader- 
ship in the development of bibliographic services 
within their own jurisdictions. In Canada, for 
example, work on the initiation of a much-needed 
national bibliography, both current and retrospec- 
tive, is going forward in a manner that follows 
closely the plans proposed in the Canadian na- 
tional report. Other countries are displaying an 
equally intensive interest. 

In the United States, the preliminary work of 
Unesco has been brought to a focus by the Paris 
Conference. Librarians and others concerned 
with the development and coordination of our 
bibliographic resources have been made increas- 
ingly aware of the need for a central bibliographic 
agency that will serve as a planning group, a clear- 
inghouse of information, and eventually, a produc- 
tion center for bibliographic services. The initial 
enthusiasm with which the United States National 
Report was received encourages one to believe that 
the creation of such an agency is a very real and 
immediate possibility. The most pressing de- 
mand is for the establishment of rh an agency, 
either through the reconstitution of an existing 
organization, such as the American Documentation 
Institute, or by the creation of a new corporate 
body designed especially to meet these needs. It 
is not within the province of the present report to 
set forth the merits and defects of the alternatives, 
but it can be reported that preliminary discussions 
of this problem are already well under way among 
interested groups. 

On the plane of international activity, the re- 
sults of the Paris Conference are already becom- 
ing immediately apparent. Shortly after the Con- 
ference adjourned, the Secretariat of Unesco an- 
nounced the intentiton to proceed with the crea- 
tion of the Permanent Advisory Committee on 
International Bibliographic Organization as rec- 
ommended by the assembled Paris delegates. To 
this end, the Unesco Secretariat is calling a meet- 
ing in London on April 24-27, 1951, of a Commit- 
tee of Experts to decide how the Permanent 
Committee can best be provided with a constitu- 
tion, a program of work, and personnel consonant 
with the responsibilities of such an important 
body. One may, therefore, view with considerable 
optimism the prospects for future success in this 
important field. 

The accomplishments of the Conference may be: 


1. A foundation has been laid for international 
understanding and cooperation in promoting 
bibliographic organization among some 40 coun- 
tries of the world. 

2. The administrative framework for an agency 
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to continue such intellectual cooperation in the 
future has been designed. 

3. An opportunity has been given for the free 
exchange of ideas, opinions, and problems of 
bibliographic organization on the part of repre- 
sentative national leaders in bibliography. 

4. The cooperation and assistance of certain 
international organizations dependent upon or 
concerned in bibliography has been solicited and 
achieved. 

5. Policies and procedures have been established 
for the much-needed improvement of biblio- 
graphic services within the jurisdiction of the par- 
ticipating countries. 

6. Within the United States, great impetus has 
been given to a coordinated and systematic ap- 
sreadbas the problems of effective bibliographic 
coverage at the national level. 


The significance of these achievements is not to 
be minimized. The writer is convinced that, in 
bringing together a group of international special- 
ists who are deeply concerned about the present 
state of bibliography and the improvement of 
bibliographical organization, Unxsco has taken an’ 
important forward step toward the solution of the 
many complex problems by which librarians and 
documentalists are confronted. In these 4 days, 
a real international understanding of the ob- 
jectives of bibliographic organization was at- 
tained, and a practical groundwork was laid for 
effective and permanent action. Throughout the 
meetings, it was constantly evident that the other 
countries expected the United States to exert a 
certain amount of leadership, or at least to carry 
its full share of the responsibility for implement- 
ing the program. This responsibility the United 
States must prepare itself to meet. 


Ethiopia Sends Troops to Korea 


[Released to the press by the U.N. Department of Public 
Information April 12] 


The Secretary-General has been advised by the 
unified command that an Ethiopian expeditionary 
force will leave Djibouti for Korea on April 15. 

In November 1950, the Ethiopian Government, 
in response to the appeal for offers of assistance 
which the Secretary-General sent to all member 
states supporting the Security Council decisions 
on Korea, replied that— 

. . . The Imperial Ethiopian Government are prepared 
specifically to offer a contingent of 1,069 officers and 
men. ... 

Countries which already have combat forces 
serving in Korea under the United Nations Com- 
mand are: Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Repub ic of Korea, Thailand, Tur- 
key, Tales of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
and United States. 
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Seventeenth Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FOR THE PERIOD MARCH 1-15, 1951! 


I herewith submit report number 17 of the 
United Nations Command operations in Korea for 
the period 1-15 March inclusive. United Nations 
Command communiqués numbers 809-823 provide 
detailed accounts of these operations. 

Progress of the campaign continues to be satis- 
factory, with all three Services—Army, Navy and 
Air—performing well their completely coordi- 
nated tactical missions. Designed to meet abnor- 
mal military inhibitions, our strategic plan, 
involving constant movement to keep the enemy 
off balance with a corresponding limitation upon 
his initiative, remains unaltered. Our selection of 
the battle area furthermore has forced him into 
the military disadvantage of fighting far from his 
base and permitted greater employment of our 
air and sea arms against which he has little de- 
fense. There has been a resultant continuing and 
exhausting attrition upon both his manpower and 
supplies. There should be no illusions in this 
matter, however. In such a campaign of maneu- 
ver, as our battle lines shift north the supply 
position of the enemy will progressively improve, 
Just as inversely the effectiveness of our air po- 
tential will progressively diminish, thus in turn 
causing his numerical ground superiority to be- 
come of increasing battle field significance. As- 
suming no diminution of the enemy’s flow of 
ground forces and material to the Korean battle 
area, a continuation of the existing limitation upon 
our freedom of counter offensive action, and no 
major additions to our organizational strength, 


*Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on April 19. For texts of the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh reports to the Security Council on U.N. command 
operations in Korea, see BULLETIN, of Aug. 7, 1950, p. 203 ; 
Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 11, 1950, p. 403; Oct. 2, 
1950, p. 534; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603; Nov. 6, 1950, p. 729; 
Nov. 13, 1950, p. 759; Jan. 8, 1951, p. 43, and Feb. 19, 1951, 
p. 304, respectively. The reports which have been pub- 
lished separately as Department of State publications 
3935, 3955, 3962, 3978, 3986, 4006, 4015, and 4108 respec- 
tively will appear hereafter only in the BuLLETIN. The 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth reports appear in the 
3ULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1951, p. 470; and the fifteenth and 
sixteenth reports in the BuLierIn of Apr. 16, 1951, p. 
625. 
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the battle lines cannot fail in time to reach a point 
of theoretical military stalemate. Thereafter our 
further advance would militarily benefit the enemy 
more than it would ourselves. The exact place of 
stabilization is of necessity a fluctuating variable 
dependent upon the shifting relative strengths of 
the forces committed and will constantly move up 
or down. Even now there are indications that the 
enemy is attempting to build up from China a new 
and massive offensive for the spring. These are 
the salient factors which must continue to delimit 
strategical thinking and planning as the campaign 
proceeds. 

Suffering heavy casualties the enemy conducted 
vigorous delaying actions as steady United Na- 
tions pressure forced him northward six to eight 
miles on the central front extending about seventy 
miles from the Pukhan River area east of Seoul to 
Hajinbu, near the East Coast. Concomitantly 
United Nations have observed extensive troop and 
vehicular movement to the hostile rear, disclosing 
the enemy’s efforts to augment and redeploy his 
reserve forces in the vicinity of the Hongchon 
River, and in the areas north of Hongchon and 
Seoul. Additional Chinese Communist and north 
Korean units are steadily displacing southward, 
yrincipally along the eastern axis into the Kum- 
cae iieetion Chiendian theres area, and de- 

leted front-line units are receiving large num- 
Sate of badly needed replacements. Enemy re- 
serve forces available for immediate employment 
on the front include at least four Chinese Commu- 
nist Armies and at least one north Korean Corps. 

Enemy forces offered strong resistance through 
10 March. Fighting was particularly heavy on 
both sides of the Pukhan River, near its conflu- 
ence with the Han. After three days of heavy 
fighting, hostile elements west of the Pukhan re- 
tired in disorder on 9 March, abandoning much 
of their equipment. Heavy fighting also raged in 
the vicinity of Yongdu, Hoengsong, Sanrgo 
[Samgo-ri] and Changdong, but by 12 March 
resistance had diminished and became generally 
light over the entire front. 

Vigorous United Nations operations have sub- 
stantially reduced the strength of organized Com- 
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munist guerrilla elements operating in United 
Nations rear areas in the past four weeks. In par- 
ticular, the large guerrilla force built around the 
10th north Korean Division suffered severe losses 
between 4 and 7 March, in the area fifteen miles 
west of Ulchin, near the East Coast. Remnants 
of this force have moved northward toward Sam- 
chok, their offensive capacity, for the present, 
drastically reduced. Guerrilla forces elsewhere 
have been relatively inactive and are believed to 
be breaking up into smaller bands in order to elude 
United Nations forces. However, in the event of 
a renewed enemy offensive, guerrilla forces will 
undoubtedly regroup and renew their attacks on 
United Nations rear-area installations. 

Front lines at the close of the period ran along 
the Han River from the West Coast to point twelve 
miles east of Seoul, thence generally eastward to 
Yangdogwon, east-southeast to Maam-Ni, east- 
nord to Hajinbu, and thence northeast to 
Chumunjin. 

United Nations Naval Forces continued to deny 
to the enemy the use of Korean coastal waters 
while assuring the unrestricted movement of 
United Nations shipping to and from Korea. As 
part of coordinated interdiction operations di- 
rected against enemy lines of communication in 
northeastern Korea, United Nations carrier-based 
aircraft, in daylight and night attacks, destroyed 
scores of bridges, attacked tunnels and constantly 
harassed moving transport. At the same time, 
United Nations surface units conducted around- 
the-clock Naval gunfire operations against key 
highway and railroad junction points, confining 
their efforts mainly to the Wonsan, Songjin and 
Chongjin areas. Similar coordinated operations 
were conducted in the Chinnampo-Chungsan Got 
area on the West Coast. 

Check-minesweeping operations were continued 
along the Korean East Coast, particularly in those 
areas used by United Nations gunfire-support 
ships. Substantial numbers of drifting mines con- 
tinue to menace shipping in Korean waters. 

The hospital ship Jutlandia, contributed by 
Denmark, reported for operations during the 

eriod of this report and constitutes a most valua- 
le and welcome addition to the United Nations 
Naval forces combatting aggression in Korea. 

Enemy jet fighters in flights of 15 to 25 in- 
effectively challenged United Nations air suprem- 
acy several times over north Korea during this 
period. United Nations medium bombers sus- 
tained slight damage but the bombers and fighters 
maintained the score of downed and damaged air- 
craft well in the favor of United Nations forces. 
The enemy jets restrict their operations to the 
northern part of Korea within easy access to the 
Manchurian border and to their Antung base visi- 
ble to United Nations aircraft flying interdiction 
and counterair operations south of the Yalu River. 

Indicative of the relentless pressure being ap- 
plied by the air echelon is the new high total of 
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about 1,250 sorties flown on one day of this period. 
The B-29’s have again joined the fighters and 
light bombers in attacks immediately in rear of 
the Communist lines. The close integration of 
the air and ground efforts is most commendable. 

Night operations supplementing the daylight 
attacks continue the destruction and harassment 
of enemy resupply activities. Considerable in- 
creased motor traffic has been subjected to twenty- 
four hour attack complementing the repeated 
attacks on supply dumps, bridges and tunnels in 
the interdiction program. 

Transport aircraft repeated their major contri- 
bution to the United Nations effort, their efforts 
being marked by the lift of nearly 5,000 passengers 
on one day and the airdrop of 1,000 five-gallon 
drums of motor gas to front line units on another. 

There has been no significant change in civil 
assistance activities during the period. Displaced 
persons, particularly farmers, are being encour- 
aged to return to their homes and farms in non- 
combat zones and resume as far as possible their 
contributions to the normal economy of Korea. 

Miniature weekly newspapers in Chinese and 
Korean are now being disseminated regularly to 
Communist soldiers in the front lines in Korea. 
These newspapers are part of a steadily expand- 
ing program to provide enemy troops with accu- 
rate information concerning the Korean conflict 
and their position in it, and to expose the false 
indoctrination of their Communist political offi- 
cers. This program is being prosecuted vigorously 
both by United Nations Command Headquarters 
and by the Eighth Army. More than 280 million 
copies of some 154 different leaflets have now been 
disseminated in Korea. These are complemented 
by front line broadcasts from ground and air- 
borne loudspeakers. Special radio broadcasts on 
1 March commemorated the 32nd anniversary of 
the Korean Declaration of Independence, and 
regular daily United Nations broadcasts continue 
to provide reliable news reports to Korean 
civilians. 

The void of reliable information concerning 
United Nations soldiers who have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy is another manifestation of 
the contempt in which the Communists apparently 
hold the international laws of war. In spite of 
their statements to the United Nations, we have 
no information indicating any compliance with 
the provisions of the Geneva Convention which 
require that a civilized nation render certain mini- 
mum reports on prisoners of war. The enemy 
have consistently — a viciously misleading 
program wherein highly colored propaganda has 
been substituted for the official, confirmed data 
required by the Geneva Convention. The Interna- 
tional Red Cross has not yet been permitted to 
establish liaison with United Nations prisoners 
held by the Communists nor to carry out other 
services usually provided by the Red Cross 
organization. 
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Communiques Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


General Douglas MacArthur, Commander in 
Chief of United Nations Command, has transmit- 
ted communiqués regarding Korea to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations under the 
following United Nations document numbers: 
S/2039, March 14; S/2040, March 15; 8/2042, 
March 16; S/2043, March 16; S/2045, March 20; 
S/2046, March 20; S/2051, March 21; S/2052, 
March 23; S/2054, March 26; S/2055, March 27; 
$/2066, April 3; S/2068, April 4; S/2073, April 6; 
S/2080, April 11; $/2081, April 11; $/2083, April 
11; S/2086, April 16. 


ECOSOC Resolution on World 
Economic Situation 


U.N. doc. B/1977 
Adopted Mar. 20, 1951 

The Economic and Social Council, 

Notine with interest the World Economic Report, 1949- 
1950, prepared by the Secretariat, 

TAKING INTO account General Assembly resolution 406 
(V) and 


A 


CONSIDERING THAT: 

(a) The maintenance of international peace and 
security, the creation of conditions of economic stability, 
and the improvement of the standards of living of the 
world’s population are permanent objectives of interna- 
tional economic and social co-operation among the United 
Nations ; 

(b) Continued progress in creating conditions of 
economic stability and in improving standards of living 
requires increases in the production of food, raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods; 

(c) In the under-developed countries, progress to- 
ward the objectives enumerated in paragraph (b) is lim- 
ited by the characteristics of their present economic 
structures, which are reflected in the nature of their for- 
eign trade, in the vulnerability of their terms of foreign 
trade, in their dependence on foreign countries for capital 
goods, in low levels of investment and in other factors 
both external and internal which contribute to their low 
living standards; 

(d) Some of the adverse factors enumerated in para- 
graph (c) are being aggravated by new inflationary pres- 
sures, shortages of goods, regulation of prices at different 
relative levels for different products, and re-allocation of 
productive factors, which are likely to affect unfavourably 
the rate or pattern of economic development of some 
countries ; 

(e) In the industrialized countries, particularly those 
which are faced with the task of reconstruction and re- 
equipment as the result of war damage, the additional 
tasks assumed as a result of the international situation 
are likely to cause inflationary pressures ; 

(f) Instability of prices in international markets also 
affects industrialized countries and, in many of them, ag- 
gravates internal disequilibrium and makes more difficult 
the necessary increase of their production ; 

(g) If appropriate measures are not taken, difficul- 
ties may arise in trade between the industrialized countries 
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and the under-developed countries when present inflation- 
ary pressures subside and when reconversion of defence 
industries occurs ; and some of these difficulties would tend 
to increase the difference between the levels of their re- 
spective productive capacities and also to increase the 
vulnerability of their economies to a decline in the demand 
for their products and to a fall in the prices of these prod- 
ucts in world markets, with consequent unfavourable eco- 
nomic and social effects ; 

1. Recommends that all Members of the United Nations, 
during the period of general shortage of goods, take spe- 
cial measures to bring about adequate production and 
equitable international distribution of capital goods, es- 
sential consumers’ goods and raw materials especially 
needed for the maintenance of the international peace 
and security, the preservation of standards of living and 
the furthering of economic development ; 

2. Recommends that all Members of the United Nations, 
during the period of general inflationary pressure, take 
measures, direct or indirect, to regulate at equitable levels 
and relationships, the prices of essential goods moving in 
international trade, including capital goods, essential con- 
sumers’ goods and raw materials; 

8. Recommends that the equitable regulation of distri- 
bution and prices referred to in recommendations 1 and 
2 above be maintained as long as strong inflationary 
pressures persist, in order to minimize changes in the 
purchasing power, in terms of imports, of current earn- 
ings from exports as well as of monetary assets; 

4. Recommends further that all Members of the 
United Nations take all steps in their power to prevent 
the development of inflationary pressures, thereby pre- 
venting speculative profits and maintaining the purchas- 
ing power of the poorer sections of the population ; 

5. Amends paragraph 19 of resolution 290 (XI) to 
request that the group of experts to be appointed under 
that paragraph include in its report recommendations 
concerning the appropriate national and international 
measures required to mitigate the vulnerability of the 
economies of under-developed countries to fluctuations in 
international markets, including measures to adjust, 
establish and maintain appropriate relations between 
prices of raw materials, on the one hand, and essential 
manufactured goods on the other, and thus to insure 
greater economic stability; and 

6. Requests all Members of the United Nations to re- 
port to the thirteenth session of the Council on such 
= as they have taken under the present resolution ; 
an 


B 


Havine REGARD to the fact that various Governments 
have not had sufficient time to study the World Economic 
Report, 1949-1950, particularly the sections on the eco- 
nomic conditions in the Middle East and in Africa; 

HAVING REGARD FURTHER to the radically changed eco- 
nomic conditions in the world since the period covered 
by the Report, and bearing in mind that Members of 
the United Nations have not had sufficient time to re- 
spond to the invitation contained in General Assembly 
resolution 406 (V) to submit their views concerning the 
way in which the world situation has affected their 
economic progress and the prospects of continuing world 
economic expansion, 

HAVING REGARD FINALLY to the request contained in 
the above resolution of the General Assembly that the 
Council recommend to governments and to the General 
Assembly measures designed to make possible the un- 
interrupted progress of programmes of economic sta- 
bility and development, 

Decides to consider further at its thirteenth session, 
the world economic situation in 1949-1950, and par- 
ticularly the sections of the report relating to the eco- 
nomic conditions in the Middle East and Africa, and the 
views submitted by Members of the United Nations in 
response to General Assembly resolution 406 (V), with 
a view to making appropriate recommendations. 
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U.S. Answers U.N. Questionnaire on Slavery and Servitude 


U.N. doc. B/AC.33/Add.55 
Transmitted Mar. 13, 1951 

8 U.S.C. 56, abolishing and prohibiting the 
holding of any person to service of labor under 
the system known as peonage ; 

18 U.S.C. 1581, providing criminal penalties for 
holding or returning any person to a condition of 
peonage or arresting him with the intent of plac- 
ing him in peonage; and 

18 U.S.C. 1582-1588, inclusive, prescribing 
criminal punishments for providing vessels for 
slave trade, kidnaping or enticing anyone into 
slavery or involuntary servitude, holding another 
in or selling him into involuntary servitude, en- 
gaging in the transportation or sale of slaves, 
serving on board a vessel engaged in the slave 
trade, keeping slaves on board ship for the pur- 
pose of sale, or transporting anyone from any 
place in the United States to any other place to 
be held or sold as a slave. 

There are also related statutes which may have 
a bearing on enforcing the general prohibition 
against slavery and involuntary servitude, such 
as 18 U.S.C. 241 punishing conspiracy to injure 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States; 

18 U.S.C. 242, providing punishment of anyone 
who under color of law wilfully subjects any in- 
habitant of the United States to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges or immunities secured or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States; 


Answer of United States to United Nations 
Questionnaire on Slavery and Servitude 


Question 1. Does slavery as defined in Article 1 of the 
International Slavery Convention of 1926 exist in any 
territory subject to the control of your Government? 


Answer. No. The Thirteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution, adopted in 1865, 
abolished slavery and involuntary servitude. The 
first section of that amendment provides: 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction. 
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Under the second section of the amendment, 
which confers upon the Congress of the United 
States power to enforce the amendment by appro- 
priate legislation, the Congress has enacted 
statutes, such as 

8 U.S.C. 56, abolishing and prohibiting the 
holding of any person to service of labor under 
the system known as peonage; 

18 U.S.C. 1581, providing criminal penalties 
for holding or returning any person to a condition 
of peonage or arresting him with the intent of 
placing him in peonage; and 

18 S.C. 1582-1588, inclusive, prescribing 
criminal punishments for providing vessels for 
slave trade, kidnaping or enticing anyone into 
slavery or involuntary servitude, holding another 
in or selling him into involuntary servitude, en- 
gaging in the transportation or sale of slaves, 
serving on board a vessel engaged in the slave 
wall eaniiee slaves on board ship for the pur- 
pose of sale, or transporting anyone from any 

lace in the United States to any other place to 

e held or sold as a slave. 

There are also related statutes which may have 
a bearing on enforcing the general prohibition 
against slavery and involuntary servitude, such 
as 18 U.S.C. 241 punishing conspiracy to injure 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to him by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States; 

18 U.S.C. 242, providing punishment of any- 
one who under color of law wilfully subjects any 
inhabitant of the United States to the deprivation 
of any rights, privileges or immunities secured 
or protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States; 

8 U.S.C. 43 and 47, providing civil remedies for 
persons injured by violations more or less co-ex- 
tensive with the violations of 18 U.S.C. 241 and 
242 ; 

18 U.S.C. 1201, providing punishment for trans- 
portation in interstate or foreign commerce of 
kidnaped persons; and 

18 U.S.C. 2421-2494, dealing with white-slave 
traffic, and making punishable the transportation, 
coercion or enticement of any woman or girl in 
interstate or foreign commerce for the purpose of 
prostitution. 
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Question 2. Does the slave trade, as defined in Article I 
of the International Slavery Convention of 1926, exist in 
any of the territories subject to the control of your 
Government? 


Answer. No. The slave trade has been particu- 
larly singled out for prohibition and punishment 
in the sections of law, 18 U.S.C. 1582-1588, sum- 
marized in the answer to Question 1 above. 


Question 3. Do any practices exist in any territory sub- 
ject to the control of your Government which are restric- 
tive of the liberty of the person and which tend to subject 
that person to a state of servitude, as for instance: 


(a) Serfdom (compulsory and hereditary attach- 
ment to land accompanied by obligations to render serv- 
ice to the landlord) ; 

(b) Traditional forms of involuntary unpaid service 
exacted by land owners and other employers of labour 
[Such as concertaje, servicio personal, pongaje or pon- 
gueajo, yanaconazgo, and others]; 

(c) Debt bondage [Such as siringales or cauchales] ; 

(d) Pledging and pawning of third persons as security 
for debt [Such as iwofa]; 

(e) Exploitation of children under the form of 
adoption ; 

(f) Purchase of wives and inheritance of widows by 
the heir of the deceased husband involving involuntary 
subjection of a woman to a man not of her choice; 

(g) Forms of prostitution of women and children in- 
volving exercise of ownership over them? 


Please describe in detail such institutions or practices 
which may exist. 


Answer. No. However, while slavery has dis- 
appeared in the United States, federal authori- 
ties do receive complaints concerning possible 
violations by individuals of the laws forbidding 
involuntary servitude. Upon investigation, some 
of the complaints have resulted in the bringing 
of indictments, and in convictions, e.g., United 
States v. Burnette (U.S.D.C., S.D. Miss., 1945), 
plea of guilty on a charge of holding a Negro 
woman and her son in involuntary servitude; 
Pierce v. United States, 146 F. (2d) 84 (C.C.A. 
5, 1944), affirming a peonage conviction based 
upon forced prostitution; United States v. In- 
galls, 73 F. Supp. 76 (U.S.D.C., S.D. Cal., 1947), 
conviction for inducing a personal servant to be 
held as a slave. 


Question 4. What legislation has been passed, and what 
administrative methods have been applied, since 1926, to 
check slavery, the slave trade, or any practices which are 
restrictive of the liberty of the person and which tend 
to subject that person to a state of servitude? 


Answer. All of the significant legislation, cited 
in the answer to Question 1 above was enacted 
prior to 1926 with the following two exceptions. 
The revision of Title 18, U.S.C., effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, made clear by a technical altera- 
tion effected in 18 U.S.C. 1584 that the holding to 
or selling into any kind of involuntary servitude 
was a punishable offense. The kidnaping statute, 
18 U.S.C. 1201, which is sometimes Sa to 
as the Lindbergh kidnaping law, became law on 
June 22, 1932. 

Regarding administrative methods to check 
practices which tend to subject any person to a 
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state of servitude, the investigations and prosecu- 
cutions upon individual complaints have been re- 
ferred to in the answer to Question 3 above. In 
this connection, in 1939, there was established in 
the federal Department of Justice a Civil Rights 
Section to give special attention to the enforce- 
ment of federal civil rights statutes. Moreover, 
the executive branch of the Government has re- 
quested from the legislative branch a general over- 
hauling of the federal civil rights statutes in 
order to improve the means of investigating and 
prosecuting alleged offenses. 


Question 5. What have been the results of the applica- 
tion of these measures and activities? 


Answer. Slavery, the slave trade and practices 
which are restrictions of liberty of person and 
which tend to subject a person to a state of servi- 
tude have disappeared. However, as pointed out 
in answer to Question 3 above, complaints are re- 
ceived from time to time concerning possible vio- 
lations by individuals of laws _ forbidding 
involuntary servitude, and upon investigation 
some of these complaints have resulted in the 
bringing of indictments and in convictions. 
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Religious Advisory Panel Named 
[Released to the press April 21] 


Representatives of the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths have been invited to become the 
members of a religious advisory panel to meet 
regularly with Edward W. Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs to consider the pres- 
ent religious content of Voice of America pro- 

ams and other output of the United States 

nternational Information and Educational 
Exchange Program. 

The panel, which held its first meeting with 
Mr. Barrett at the¥Department of State today, 
consists of Monsig. Thomas J. McCarthy of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Isaac 
Franck, of the Jewish Community Council of 
Greater Washington, and Rev. Edward Hughes 
Pruden, President of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, all residing in Washington. 

“We are convinced that our Campaign of Truth 
can be made tremendously more effective through 
increasing the proportion of religious materials 
in the radio programs, pamphlets, and motion 
pictures that we are sending to people of all 
religious faiths the world over,” Mr. Barrett said. 
“We will of course continue to adhere strictly to 
the principle of absolute impartiality in duding 
with the various religious sects.” 
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Personnel Improvement Plans Announced 


The Secretary of State made public on April 16 
a report prepared by a special Advisory Commit- 
tee on Personnel outlining an improved personnel 
system for the conduct of foreign affairs. At the 
same time, the Secretary disclosed that a number 
of the Advisory Committee’s recommendations 
have been included in a State Department direc- 
tive to improve the personnel program of the De- 
partment and the unified Foreign Service. 


Purpose of Advisory Committee 


Members of the Advisory Committee included 
James H. Rowe, Jr., attorney engaged in private 
practice in Washington; Robert Ramspeck, for- 
mer Congressman and more recently Executive 
Vice President of the Air Transport Association 
of America prior to his appointment as Chairman 
of the United States Civil Service Commission; 
and William E. DeCourcy, Foreign Service officer 
and Ambassador to Haiti. 

The Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy Committee had 
been set up to advise the Secretary whether any 
fundamental changes were required in the person- 
nel systems and relationships of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service of the United 
States, including steps that would bring about a 
closer integration of the two services. At present, 
personnel of the Department of State proper are 
administered under the general Civil Service per- 
sonnel system, whereas employees of the Foreign 
Service are administered under a separate statute 
not under the Civil Service. Proposals have been 
made, from time to time, to place these two groups 
of employees under a single personnel system. 
This course of action was recommended by the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (The Hoover Com- 
mission). 


Recommendations 


Basically, the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy Com- 
mittee, after careful study and inquiry including 
an intensive appraisal of employee attitudes, made 
the following recommendations: 


A. ESTABLISHMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS SERVICE 


1. The personnel of the Department and of 
the Foreign Service should be placed in one serv- 
ice under a single, but flexible, personnel system. 

2. This system should be established initially 
outside the Civil Service. 

3. It should adequately meet the needs of 
other agencies of Government concerned with 
foreign affairs. 


B. CHARACTERISTICS OF IMPROVED PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


1. The framework of the new service should 
provide for a single Foreign Affairs Officer cate- 
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gory to include general and specialized officers 
concerned with the substantive aspects of foreign 
affairs. 

2. The personnel system for the new service 
should be based on maintaining the career prin- 
ciple with entry governed by a strict qualifying 

rocess ; advancement on the basis of merit; care- 
fully controlled use of lateral appointments at 
higher grades; and separation of ra whose per- 
formance unduly inhibits the advancement of 
more able employees. 

3. At the same time, the personnel system 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit rapid ex- 
pansion and contraction ; to assure a proper blend- 
ing of generalists, specialists, and career execu- 
tives; to enable those with specialized training 
and interests to enter the service and advance in 
their respective fields; to make lateral appoint- 
ments from the outside whenever the service can- 
not itself supply enough qualified staff; and to 
enable outstanding officers to receive adequate 
recognition in promotion. 

4. The personnel system should eliminate 
certain inequities which now exist with respect to 
pay, retirement, and leave benefits. 

5. Personnel should be administered under a 
common set of policies which adequately recog- 
nize the conditions of overseas service, and they 
should serve at home or abroad as the needs of 
the service might require. 


C. TRANSITION TO NEW SERVICE 


1. Studies should be started without delay 
to prepare the statutory basis for the integrated 
personnel system. 

2. Pending the enactment of legislation, all 
possible steps should be taken administratively 
to work toward an integrated service. 


Objectives 


The principal objectives as outlined in the di- 
rective issued by Mr. Humelsine are as follows: 


1. To obtain, develop, and maintain an expe- 
rienced and versatile career service capable of 
meeting present and future needs of the Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service in the conduct of forei 
affairs and to provide means for quickly supple- 
menting this staff whenever conditions require 
temporary or permanent expansion of personnel. 

2. To make maximum use of skills and abilities 
of Departmental and Foreign Service personnel 
and broaden the range of their usefulness through 
training and other developmental programs. 

3. To eliminate inequities in the treatment of 
certain categories of Foreign Service personnel. 

4. To increase through voluntary means the 
flexible use of Departmental and Foreign Service 
personnel interchangeably between overseas and 
domestic assignments. 

These objectives, the Secretary stated, are in 
line with the Committee’s recommendations and 
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will lay the groundwork for undertaking possible 
further integration of the two services at some 
time in the future. 


Text of Secretary Acheson’s Letter to Members of 
the Advisory Committee. 


I wish to express my appreciation for your ex- 
cellent report on “An Improved Personnel System 
for the Conduct of Foreign Affairs.” I have read 
it with interest and you may be sure that the De- 
partment will put as many of your recommenda- 
tions into effect as practicable under present day 
conditions. 

In essence you have recommended that the per- 
sonnel of the Department and of the Foreign Serv- 
ice be placed under a single personnel system 
initially outside the Civil Service. You have pro- 
posed that this system be based on the career prin- 
ciple and made sufficiently flexible to meet the 
needs of the Government for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. 

I have accepted your basic recommendations 
regarding the characteristics of an improved per- 
sonnel system and program. The Department will 
therefore endeavor to adjust the present Foreign 
Service personnel system through administrative 
and legislative means to closely parallel in char- 
acter the system which you have recommended. 
Concurrently, we will make corollary administra- 
tive improvements within the framework of the 
Departmental Civil Service system. 

However, I believe the emphasis on integration 
of the two Services should be placed on the Foreign 
Service and those positions in the Department for 
which continuing overseas experience is essential 
or desirable. Common conditions of employment 
can reasonably be applied to the personnel used to 
staff these positions, whereas this is not practicable 
for a large segment of the Departmental Service. 

Secondly, I feel it is emptied hak Departmental 
employees not be penalized for failure to accept the 
conditions of employment implicit in an inte- 
grated Service. Rather, their availability for con- 
tinuing service at home and abroad should be 
accomplished on a voluntary basis. Accordingly, 
the Department favors and will promote the en- 
trance into an improved Foreign Service personnel 
system of Departmental employees who are quali- 
fied and willing to accept dual service at home and 
abroad. Above and beyond this, the Department 
will endeavor to increase substantially the number 
of Departmental employees possessing overseas ex- 
perience but who are unable to assume the obliga- 
tion of dual service for a protracted period. 

This approach is consistent with the ultimate 
objective of a fully integrated Service. Once we 
have attained the more immediate goal of an im- 
proved personnel system coupled with partial steps 
toward integration, the Department will have a 
more informed basis for deciding whether to un- 
dertake additional steps toward further integra- 
tion. 
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Mr. Humelsine, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration, has been directed and authorized 
to carry out this program without delay. I have 
asked him to bear constantly in mind your wise 
caution, concerning a gradual and considered ap- 
plication of basic changes in the present personnel 
= of the Department and the Foreign 

ervice. 

I inclose a copy of the Directive which Mr. 
Humelsine has been authorized to issue. You will 
note that it embodies a considerable number of 
your basic recommendations. The Board of For- 
eign Service, which includes advisers from other 
Federal agencies with an interest in foreign affairs, 
has concurred in this Directive. In this connection 
we propose to extend the scope of the home assign- 
ment program considerably to permit Foreign 
Service personnel to be assigned to other Federal 
agencies in the United States on a reimbursable 
exchange basis. 

Mr. Humelsine is also planning to circulate your 
report within the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service, as well as making it available to 
the press and to interested outside groups. We 
want everyone concerned to have an opportunity 
to read your recommendations directly at the same 
time that we announce the Department’s proposed 
course of action. 

Mr. Humelsine and I will be glad to meet with 

ou and with the Committee’s Staff Director, Mr. 
William Howell, to elaborate on the Department’s 
intended course of action. I am inclosing a copy 
of a letter to Mr. Howell. 


Ben Hibbs Confirmed as Member 
of Information Advisory Commission 


On April 18, the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Ben Hibbs as a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information, term expiring January 
27, 1954. 
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Confirmations 


On April 17, the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Philip B. Fleming as American Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Costa Rica. 

On April 18, the Senate confirmed the following 
nominations: 


George R. Merrell as American Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Afghanistan; 

Paul C. Daniels as American Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Ecuador ; 

J. Rives Childs as American Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Ethiopia. 
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Proposals Set Forth for Emergency Assistance to Yugoslavia 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE TO YUGOSLAVIA 


[Released to the press April 18] 


The State Department today made public the text of 
a note to the Yugoslav Government dated April 17, 1951, 
in connection with the President’s announcement of April 
16 that Military Defense Assistance funds not to exceed 
29 million dollars will be made available to Yugoslavia. 
The note, signed by United States Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia George V. Allen, is as follows. 


I have the honor to refer to the request sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, by the Ambassador of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia for 
further assistance to meet the emergency in 
Yugoslavia resulting from the recent drought. 

articular reference is made to that part of 
your country’s shortage of raw materials and 
other supplies which affects the continued ability 
of the Government of the Federal People’s Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia to support the matériel require- 
ments of its military forces. It is understood 
that the shortage of such raw materials and sup- 
results from the recent drought that depleted 
ugoslavia of those agricultural commodities by 
export of which Yugoslavia normally acquires 
these raw materials and supplies, and that such 
shortage is now, in consequence, so drastic as 
seriously to impair the ability of the Government 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
to defend itself against aggression. 

Our two Governments are both desirous of fos- 
tering international peace and security within the 
framework of the Charter of the United Nations 
through measures which will further the ability 
of nations dedicated to the purposes and principles 
of the Charter to participate effectively in arrange- 
ments for individual and collective self-defense 
in support of these purposes and principles. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to inform you that 
the Government of the United States of America 
is prepared, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 329, 8ist Congress, as amended, to extend 
immediate assistance in the form of raw materials 
and other supplies in amounts and kinds equiva- 
lent to certain consumption needs for supporting 
the armed forces of the Federal People’s Republic 
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i Yugoslavia on the following mutually agreed 
asis: 

1. The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia will use the assistance ex- 
clusively for the purpose for which it is fur- 
nished, namely in furtherance of the purposes of 
the Charter of the United Nations and to 
strengthen the defense of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia against aggression ; 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia agrees not to transfer to 
any other Nation the assistance furnished pursu- 
ant to this agreement without the prior consent of 
the Government of the United States of America ; 

3. The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia will provide the United 
States of America with reciprocal assistance by 
continuing to facilitate the production and trans- 
fer to the United States of America in such quan- 
tities and upon such terms and conditions as ma 
be agreed on, of raw and semiprocessed materia 
required by the United States of America as a 
result of deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its 
own resources, and which may be available in 
Yugoslavia. Arrangements for such transfers 
shali give due regard to requirements of Yugo- 
slavia for domestic use and commercial export; 

4, The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia will permit and facilitate 
in every way the freedom of the Representatives of 
the Government of the United States of America, 
duly designated for this purpose by the United 
States Ambassador to Yugoslavia, without restric- 
tion, to observe, supervise and report on the receipt 
and distribution in Yugoslavia of commodities and 
other assistance made available pursuant to this 
agreement, and to cooperate fully with them by 
permitting them to have full access to communi- 
cation and information facilities. The Govern- 
ment of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia will afford to such representatives of the 
Government of the United States of America op- 
portunity to make their observations known to, 
and to discuss the necessary supply and transpor- 
tation arrangements with, the appropriate officials 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
The Government of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia is prepared to provide periodical 
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reports concerning the use made of this assistance ; 

5. The Government of the United States of 

America and the Government of the Federal Peo- 

le’s Republic of Yugoslavia recognize that it is 
in their mutual interest that consistent with the 
requirements of security, full publicity be given 
to the objectives and progress of the assistance 
being rendered pursuant to this agreement and 
that all pertinent information be made available 
to the people of Yugoslavia ; 

6. The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia will take appropriate 
measures to enable it to become independent of 
extraordinary outside assistance ; 

7. The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia will establish a special 
account in the Central Bank of Yugoslavia in the 
name of the Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia (hereinafter called the 
Special Account) and will make deposits in dinars 
to this account in amounts commensurate with 
the indicated dollar cost to the Government of the 
United States of America of commodities and 
services (including any cost of processing, storing, 
transporting, repairing, or other services incident 
thereto) made available to the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia pursuant to this agree- 
ment. The Government of the United States shall 
from time to time notify the Government of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia of the 
indicated dollar cost of any such commodities and 
services, and the Government of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia will thereupon 
deposit in the Special Account a commensurate 
amount of dinars computed at a rate of exchange 
which shall be the par value agreed at such time 
with the International Monetary Fund. The Gov- 
ernment of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia may at any time make advance deposits in 
the Special Account which shall be credited 
against subsequent notifications pursuant to this 
paragraph ; 

b. The Government of the United States 
will from time to time notify the Government of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia of 
its requirements for administrative and operating 
expenditures in dinars within Yugoslavia incident 
to the assistance herein, and the Government of 
the Federal People’s Republic will thereupon 
make such sums available out of any balances in 
the Special Account in the manner requested by 
the Government of the United States in the noti- 
fication ; 

c. Five per cent of each deposit made pur- 
suant to this paragraph in respect of the assist- 
ance herein shall be allocated to the use of the 
Government of the United States for its expendi- 
tures in Yugoslavia and sums made available pur- 
suant to part b. of this paragraph shall first be 
charged to the amounts allocated under this 5 
per cent; 

d. The Government of the Federal People’s 
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Republic may draw upon any remaining balance 
in the Special Account for such purposes as may 
be agreed from time to time with the Government 
of the United States of America consistent with 
the objectives of this agreement ; 

8. The Government of the United States of 
America reserves the right at any time to termi- 
nate its assistance to Yugoslavia made available 
pursuant to this agreement, including termination 
of deliveries of all supplies scheduled but not yet 
delivered. 

Your Excellency will note that with the excep- 
tion of paragraph 7 above the foregoing consti- 
tutes a reiteration, appropriate changes having 
been made, of the assurances contained in the ex- 
changes of notes on November 17, 20 and 21, 1950, 
regarding supplies furnished to Yugoslavia under 
the MDAA and of the agreement signed on Janu- 
ary 6, 1951, regarding the provision of foodstuffs 
by the United States Government in accordance 
with the provisions of the Yugoslav Emergency 
Relief Assistance Act of 1950. 

If the Yugoslav Government after considering 
the foregoing proposals is in accord with them, I 
have the honor to propose that this note, together 
with the reply of the Government of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia so indicating, 
constitute an agreement, effective on the date of 
your reply.? 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
TO SENATE AND HOUSE COMMITTEES 


[Released to the press by the White House April 16] 


The President today sent the following identical letters 
to the Chairmen of the Senate and House Armed Services 
and Foreign Affairs Committees. 


My pear Mr. Cuairman: As you know, the 
United States has provided emergency food assis- 
tance to Yugoslavia during the past months to 
meet the threat to the security of that country 
caused by the recent drought: initially, under the 
provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, 
the Economic Cooperation Act, and through loans 
made by the Export-Import Bank; and then under 
the provisions of the Yugoslav Emergency Relief 
Assistance Act. The drought which gave rise to 
the need for assistance, however, not only caused 
a shortage in the availability of food for consump- 
tion in Yugoslavia, but also has made it impossible 
for Yugoslavia to export the agricultural products 
with which Yugoslavia normally obtains the re- 
sources to pay for imports of critically needed 
raw materials. The consequent shortage of raw 
materials, which includes those basic to the needs 


*The Yugoslav note, signed by the Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Yugoslav Government, states that 
the Yugoslav Government is in accord with the U.S. 
note. 
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of the Yugoslav armed forces, is so acute as to 
jeopardize the combat effectiveness of the Yugo- 
slav armed forces and to weaken the ability of 
Yugoslavia to defend itself against aggression. 
This development seriously affects the security of 
the North Atlantic area. 

As I explained to you in my letter of November 
94, 1950, and for the reasons stated therein, I have 
found that Yugoslavia is a nation whose strategic 
location makes it of direct importance to the de- 
fense of the North Atlantic area, and that an 
immediate increase in its ability to defend itself 
over that which exists if no assistance is supplied 
will contribute to the preservation of the peace 
and security of the North Atlantic area. 

I have determined, therefore, after consultation 
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with the Governments of the other nations which 
are parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, that in 
order effectively to carry out the purposes of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, it is essential as an immediate measure 
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This letter constitutes the notification required 
by Section 408 (c) of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act, as amended. 
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